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UR draft reply to the German Note has now 
been approved by the Cabinet, and by the 
time these lines appear in print it should be 

in the hands of the Allied and other “ interested " 
Governments. It is useless at this stage to speculate 
on its contents, which at present are a jealously guarded 
secret. There is, as we write, a faint hope in London 
that the French Government may come to terms. 
If they do, it will evidently be mainly on account of 
pressure from Brussels, where the revulsion of feeling 
against the Ruhr adventure and alarm at the threatened 
breach of the Entente have assumed serious dimensions. 
The crucial question, of course, for M. Poincaré, and, 
indeed, for all of us, is the abandonment of passive 
Tesistance by Germany. We are clearly not going to 
urge the Germans to give way on this point—nor 
would the Germans listen to us, if we did—except 
onterms. If France will agree to call off her invasion 
—tr even, to begin with, to modify its character— 
and to fall in with our proposals for estimating 
Germany's capacity to pay, then passive resistance 
will disappear almost autorizttically. Can M. Poincaré 
rise to this little height of statesmanship ? Or will he 
die in the last ditch to preserve his reputation for 
intransigence ? We shall have our answer next week. 
* * * 

Peace has now really been agreed upon at Lausanne. 

€ pernickety gentlemen at Angora who set the 
Conference to work for another week, when everybody 
—including their own plenipotentiary—thought it was 
Over, are apparently satisfied at last. They have got 
all they expected to get, and probably a little more. 

€ outstanding question of the Allied naval evacuation 
n settled more or less as the Allies wanted it ; 





in the other disputes—those relating to concessions 
and the Ottoman Debt—Turkey scores by the incon- 
clusive arrangements that have been come to. The 
final meeting of the Conference concluded amid general 
relief and with magniloquent speeches of congratula- 
tion at one o'clock in the morning last Tuesday, and, 
unless Angora goes mad in the meantime, the Treaty 
will be signed next Tuesday. Turkey’s real diffi- 
culties will now begin. It was fairly easy for Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha to lead a nation in arms against a foreign 
invader, and easier still to endow it with up-to-date 
political institutions. It will be a good deal harder 
for him to get his victorious nation to devote itself 
honestly and intelligently to the dull problems of 
economic reconstruction and to make his political 
institutions work. The new Turkey, as we have said 
before, is suffering from a swollen-headed nationalism, 
which has already done some harm to the country 
and may do a great deal more, if it cannot be controlled. 
Mustapha Kemal is, we believe, a prudent as well as 
a powerful man ; he will need all his prudence and all 
his power to keep his wild men from running amok. 


* ~ * 


The abolition of martial law and the passing of the 
Indemnity Act have not given the complete satisfaction 
that was hoped for in Egypt. Some of the Nationalists 
have issued a vehement protest against the Indemnity 
Act, basing their criticism partly on points of compara- 
tively small detail, and partly on the contention that 
it is vicious in principle, in that it makes permanent 
many of the offensive features of the old martial law. 
We believe the fears of the objectors are exaggerated ; 
the power the Act gives to the authorities to take excep- 
tional measures seems to be sufficiently limited. The 
real difficulties confronting the Egyptian people are 
of a different order. The authority of the King under 
the new Constitution is great—perhaps it may prove 
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to be dangerously great. The High Commissioner's 
powers may turn out to be great or small; we do 
not yet know exactly what they are to be. We do 
not know what are to be his relations to the King, 
nor the strength of the forces under his command, 
nor what control he is to have over Egyptian finances 
or in certain other departments of the administration. 
All these delicate questions are to be settled after 
the elections, when the new parliamentary régime is 
in complete working order, and we hope there will 
be no attempt on our part to whittle down the promised 
independence of Egypt. If there is, there will, of 
course, be trouble, and we shall have to give way in 
the end. But for the moment, the task of the Egyptian 
democrats is to concentrate on the elections. If they 
get the sweeping majority they have predicted, they 
will be in a stronger position to talk both to the British 
Government and to their own reactionaries. 
* * * 


The regularly recurrent crisis over the immigrants 
reaching New York reveals a new aspect every few 
weeks. The July quota from Great Britain was 
exhausted during the first half of the month. A few 
days ago the Baltic arrived with 521 immigrants from 
this country. They were, of course, detained at Ellis 
Island, and the White Star Company was officially 
informed that by making an attempt to discharge 
this contingent in excess of the quota it had become 
liable to a fine of $120,000. ereupon a special 
release was arranged by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion in Washington and the people were allowed to 
enter the United States. The Commissioner throws 
the blame for the present troubles mainly upon the 
steamship companies, who are accused of trying to 
transport the year’s total of permitted immi ts in 
five months. It is now proposed to sade the 
embarkation at European ports by cable arrange- 
ments between the immigration authorities and "i 
steamship lines—an elementary piece of caution and 
humanity which might surely have been thought of 
at the very beginning of the trouble. It should be 
realised on this side that the quota system in some 
form is certain to be maintained. Although the 
present boom in American industry has led the big 
employers to demand a relaxation of the law, there 
is no hope that Congress will agree. National senti- 
ment is in favour of restriction, and organised Labour 
is solid against the admission of further supplies of 
cheap labour. The present law limits immigration 
to 8 per cent. of the nationals resident in the United 
States according to the census of 1910. One objection 
to this is that the method is restrictive but not selective : 
that is to say, it gives the authorities no power to 
discriminate between the races. Hence the proposal, 
recently much discussed, for using the census of 1890 
(before the great incursions of Southern Europeans) 
as the basis of computation so as to increase the relative 
percentage from Britain and Northern Europe. The 
educated and governing classes in America have lately 
been impregnated with the fashionable idea of the 
Great Nordic Race, and the national immigration policy 
bears distinct traces of it. 


* * * 


Despite frequent statements that the men are 
returning to work, the unofficial dock strike has re- 
mained very much alive during the present week. In 
London, Manchester, Hull and Birkenhead, the stoppage 
is still practically complete at the time of writing, and 
some of the Liverpool men who returned have come 
out again. Only in the Bristol Channel ports did the 
strike collapse last week. The Union officials and 
Executive have made repeated efforts to get the men to 
return, and on Wednesday direct conversations were 


— 


opened between the Union leaders and delegates repre. 
senting the strikers. The employers have announced 
their intention of introducing ‘‘blacklegs”’ if the strike 
is not ended speedily, and have adhered to their refusg] 
to enter into any negotiations while the men are sti] 
out. To those who are in a position to consider the 
situation dispassionately, it is quite clear that the men’s 
best course in their own interest is to return to work and 
let the Transport Workers’ Union then take up negotia- 
tions on their behalf. They cannot hope to win by 
means of a partial stoppage which not only violates an 
explicit agreement, but also antagonises other sections 
of their own Union whose agreements are jeopardised 
by the strike. We have much sympathy with the men, 
and we agree that the reduction is excessive in view 
of the changed circumstances since the agreement was 
made. But it is a serious matter to break a written 
agreement, and support by the Union of such action 
would speedily recoil on the workers. There are not 
wanting agreements in the transport industry of which 
the employers would be glad to see the last. 
* * * 


The chief feature of the resumed debate on Socialism 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday was the v 
damp squib of rhetoric produced by Mr. Lloyd Geo 
No section of the House even pretended to be mi 
impressed by what the ex-Premier had to say. Yet, if 
Mr. Lloyd George, with the confidence of authority 
behind him, had said just the same things a while ago, 
he would certainly have had a very different reception. 
It is not the man, but his political status, that has 
changed. The “ National Liberalism,” that is neither 
fish, flesh nor good red-herring, does well enough for the 
leader of a Coalition; for Coalitions live by saying 
nothing. It will not do for an aspirant to party leader- 
ship. The timid prefer Sir John Simon’s faith in a slow 
evolution of reform, based on a maintenance of the 
essential institutions of capitalism ; the opponents of 
Socialism want something more full-bloodedly reaction- 
ary than Mr. Lloyd George is in a position to provide. 
The prospects of Socialism, whether of a mere extreme 
kind or of the evolutionary type represented by the 
Labour Party, were neither advanced nor retarded by 
the debate, which was, for any practical purpose, s0 
much waste of time. It afforded, indeed, a chance for 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Dan Irving to make 
excellent speeches in their very different ways, though 
they have plenty of opportunities for doing this outside 
the House of Commons. Apart from the parliamentary 
bankruptcy of Mr. Lloyd George, the most interesting 
revelation of the debate was the largely negative charac- 
ter of the Liberal case, as presented by Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues. 

* * * 

The Conference of the Miners’ Federation last week 
ended once again with the decision not to terminate 
the existing agreement. The Federation is not strong 
enough to face another national struggle, and, when 
it came to the point, the delegates were compelled to 
recognise the weakness of their position. The agree 
ment of 1921, therefore, is to have another lease of 
life ; but the Executive has been instructed to approach 
the coalowners with a demand for a higher minimum 
wage than the existing terms provide. Under the 
agreement the minimum is 20 per cent. above the 
standard wage, which is practically the pre-war wage 
with small additions for particular grades. If the 
coalowners are right in stating that wages under the 
agreement will rise sharply in the near future owing 
to the improvement of trade, there seems no reason 
why they should not agree to a revision of the minimum. 
It is admitted that the present wages in many of the 
districts are too low to afford a reasonable standard 
of life. Cannot the coalowners come part of the way 
to meet the miners by agreeing to a higher minimum 
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wage? If something of the sort is not done, the 

ounced pressure of those districts which desire to bring the 

© Strike agreement to an end will become too strong to be 

refusal | sisted, and either the Federation as a whole will be 

ire still driven to take action, or certain districts will break 

ler the sway and demand better terms on their own behalf. 
* * * 


rk and The National Union of Railwaymen has just issued 
egotia- | . strike notice on behalf of its members employed in 
vin by | the workshops of the late Great Northern Railway. 
ates an} when railway shop conditions for all the other com- 
ections ies were settled last year by arbitration before the 
ardised ejustrial Court, the G.N.R. was not a party to the 
“men, | proceedings, and it subsequently refused to apply 
n vieW | the terms of the award. The G.N.R. has since been 
nt Was merged with other companies in the London and 
vritten North Eastern Railway. The shopmen lately em- 
action ployed by the other companies are receiving ithe rates 
a 3 conditions fixed by the award; but the new 

Which company has so far refused to extend these to the 
late G.N.R. shopmen. A most anomalous position is 
thus created, and, in the absence of any machinery 
ialism for the settlement of shopmen’s questions, the N.U.R. 
‘very | has been driven to issue a strike threat. The attitude 
of the other Unions which have members among the 
i shopmen concerned is still unknown. Meanwhile, the 
Yet, if negotiations instituted by the companies for revised 
hority conditions of employment in the traffic grades having 
P ago, failed, the companies have referred their demands to 
potion. the Central and National Wages Boards. The situation 
t has gies point to the recent proposal of the N.U.R. that 
railway oa, who are at present excluded 

or the from the scope of the Wages Boards, should be brought 
aying under the same machinery as other es of railway 
ader- workers. If this were done, the G.N.R. case would 
slow be referred automatically to the Boards, instead of 
f the forming the subject of a threat to strike. Under the 
ts of existing circumstances, the N.U.R. has taken the only 
tion- course open to it; but it is to be hoped that not only 
vide. will the owen be settled, but agreement also reached 
reme to bring all future railway shop questions within the 
the reference of the Wages Boards. There seems no reason 
d by why any company or any Union should oppose this 


e, $0 proceeding. 

e for * * * 

nake In the course of the Home Office debate last week, 
pugh Mr. J. H. Hayes, the Labour M.P. who is also secretary 
side | of the Police Union, raised once more the question of 
tary | the dismissed police strikers of 1919. He asked, not 
ting for unconditional reinstatement of these men, but for 


race an ey with a view to possible reinstatement. 
mon The Home Secretary, like his predecessors in that 
office, was wholly unsympathetic, and held out no hope 
of any redress. In his view, the action of striking on 
reek the part of a policeman, even against admittedly 
nate serious grievances, justifies not merely dismissal from 
-ong the force, but also the loss of accumulated claims to 
hen ry rights to which the man has himself contri- 
ted. A patiee strike is, we agree, a very serious 
Tee: RP and the strike of 1919 was a disastrous blunder. 
> of » the strikers had acute grievances, not the least 
F which was definite breach by the officials of the 
“partment of pledges previously given to their leaders. 
the € dismissed men have been heavily punished, and 
the | {te chances of a police strike for a long time to come 
age ve been utterly removed. In Liverpool, where the 
oe numbers of men outside London joined in the 
the m ‘% publie o inion is strongly in favour of reinstate- 
ing with » and the City Council has expressed its sympathy 
son honed the men. Surely some clemency after four 
m. int ok, be well-advised. The Government cannot 
- : ve the actions of the police department, 
yay 
um 
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— led up to the strike, remembered against it in 
| on Ps Reinstatement after inquiry would wipe 
the fico” and we do not see why it should impair 
eliciency or discipline of the force. Whereas, if 
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matters are left where they are, some hundreds of men 
outside the force will have a grievance for life, and 
many thousands inside will sympathise with them in 
secret. 

* * - 

An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Cosgrave stated 
this week that the Government could not fix the date 
of the general election until the register now in prepara- 
tion was available and certain Bills had been passed 
through the Dail. It is taken for granted, however, 
that the appeal to the constituencies will be made 
inside a couple of months at the latest. Meanwhile 
Cumann na n’Gaedheal, the Ministerial party organisa- 
tion, is not letting the grass grow under its feet. Not 
only has it the advantage af thie first in the field, 
but its programme is more compact and coherent than 
that of its opponents, and it gives the impression of 
possessing better resources and more effective driving 
force, assets of no small importance under existing 
conditions in Ireland. As yet, it must be confessed, 
there is little popular enthusiasm for any political 
party. Crowds will flock to hear speeches, but he 
would be a very sanguine electioneerer who could per- 
suade himself that they go away convinced. A few 
weeks ago it looked as if bands of imported inter- 
rupters, mainly women, would succeed in denying a 
hearing to members of the Government at public 
meetings. They were able to act in this way, not 
because audiences were on their side, but because the 
average voter was too apathetic or too timorous to 
insist on order being kept. People who remembered 
the Republican trick of 4" ¢- rifle and revolver 
volleys at Treaty meetings had some excuse for not 
desiring to invite a repetition of the experience. To 
their relief they have discovered that the gunmen’s 
sting has been drawn, and though heckling still goes 
on systematic shouting-down is no longer permitted. 
Progress may be slow, but the great thing is that 
progress is being made. ‘ 

* * 

The fundamental weakness of the anti-Treatyites 
is that in asking the electors to throw out the Govern- 
ment, they are asking them also to forfeit their own 
rights as a final court of appeal. “ There is a great 
deal of nonsense talked about the will of the ay onl 
Miss MacSwiney informed an audience the other day. 
The will of the le is supreme so long as it happens 
to coincide with the will of Miss MacSwiney and her 
followers. When the two conflict, as on the question 
of the Treaty and the Free State, the voice of the 
Irregulars must be accepted as the voice of God. 
This is the logic of the Fascisti pushed to lengths too 
extreme even for Mussolini. He claims at least to 
have a majority on his side; Miss MacSwiney, who 
has shouldered the unfortunate Mr. de Valera into the 
background, boasts that she speaks for what her 
admirers call “‘the minority eternal.” There seems 
little doubt that the new organisation she has launched 
under the title “ Sinn Fein,” is destined to remain 
in a minority as far as popular support is concerned. 
It aims not only at renewing the war with Great 
Britain, but at complicating it by re-imposing the 
Ulster boycott as a preliminary to an active campaign 
of aggression against the Six Counties. The universal 
satisfaction which greeted the announcement that Mr. 
Cosgrave and Sir James Craig have been conferring 
in London shows how completely out of touch Irre- 
gularism is with the mass of Irish opinion. There is 
a passionate desire for an understanding with the 
North, but there is a growing recognition that, if it 
is to be brought about, statesmanship and tact will 
achieve more than bluff and violence. Mr. Cosgrave 
makes no claim to be a worker of political miracles, 
but he is an eminently reasonable man; and there is 
good ground for hoping that his handling of a delicate 
situation will do much to remove the obstacles that 
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have hampered the development of friendly relations 
between the Free State and the Northern Government. 
* * aa 


Po.iTIcaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Any danger that may 
have threatened of a combined reaction against the 
Baldwin policy vis-a-vis France may now, I think, be 
discounted as negligible. Favourable, at first, the omens during 
the later hours of last Thursday suddenly took a discouraging 
turn, due, I imagine, to our apparently well authenticated, yet 
delusive, rumour that the various sections of the Opposition 
had resolved to put up a fight against what they conceived to 
be the Prime Minister’s over-circuitous methods. Even the 
cautious Mr. Asquith was presumed to have committed himself 
in this sense, while the impetuous Mr. Lloyd George was under- 
stood to have lashed out without reserve at Mr. Baldwin’s halting 
diplomatic pace. With Labour’s refusal to move an inch in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s direction and Lord Grey’s support of the 
Government plan in the Lords, both Liberal sections eventually 
recovered their balance. 
* * * 

I am aware that the menace to the Prime Minister’s security 
is supposed to have come from his own side, and to some extent 
from the Die-hard faction of his own Cabinet. But the weakness 
of this movement is palpable. Notoriously it has no force 
behind it, whether in public or Parliamentary opinion. I 
question, indeed, whether the hats-off-to-France group in the 
Commons could command as many as ten votes, whereas a well- 
led attack on Ministers for their choice of the most roundabout 
instead of the shortest possible route to the goal of separate 
action, might conceivably enlist a considerable body of support— 
certainly enough to cause embarrassment. Possibly the haste 
shown by Lord Birkenhead to lead such a revolt has helped as 
much as anything to tranquillise the atmosphere and fortify 
Mr. Baldwin’s defences. 

* * * 

Useful though it may have been, Lord Grey’s speech was in 
the nature of a stolen march. Technically, in conjunction with 
Lord Curzon’s prologue and Lord Birkenhead’s epilogue, it 
constituted a debate, and yet the Government stood pledged 
to the Commons that the Lords should not be permitted on this 
occasion to filch the polemical cream from the bowl and leave 
the other House only the skimmed milk. Frankly, I fail to 
see how such inequalities of opportunity can be prevented since 
the Labour Party alone have a direct interest in seeing the 
Government’s pledges enforced, and Labour (unless, as Lord 
Long says, Lord Haldane has become its gramophone) has no 
authentic voice in the Lords. Still, there are compensations. 
In the Commons, on occasions, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George, to the chagrin of their respective admirers, find them- 
selves excluded from the official colloquies of the two front 
benches, while, on the other hand, the formerly despised Second 
Chamber echoes to the unfettered eloquence of their friends. 
According to Lord Curzon this is all very irregular; I should 
be surprised to learn, nevertheless, that the Foreign Minister’s 
periodical duets with Lord Grey were always unpreconcerted. 

* * * 

As the session nears its close Mr. Lloyd George appears to be 
putting on speed to finish off what remains of his reputation 
before the fall of the curtain. Early in the year he was advised 
to travel abroad for twelve months and delay his reappearance 
at Westminster till 1924, by which time, so it was predicted, 
Mr. Churchill also would be back and the other architects of the 
Centre party would be all at work once more in clearing the 
ground for action. Though supported by so flimsy a prophecy, 
the advice was probably good—it would at least have saved the 
ex-wizard from the repetition of such a fiasco as his intervention 
this week in the Indian loans debate or his doubly damaging 
failure on the Snowden motion. To say that one more such 
false step might mean the end of the Lloyd George legend would 
be misleading. On that myth this House shed its last illusion 
about the time of the last land debate. 

* * * 

On his part, Mr. Lloyd George, if he would get back even to 
the relatively modest height of his pre-war prestige, has also 
some illusions to shed—for example, the pathetic belief that he 
can still make a star occasion of any debate by merely condescend- 
ing to figure in it. A wise mentor, too, would persuade him to 
cut the Chamberlain connection, if only out of consideration 
for his infatuated ally, and the more fitful Birkenhead liaison, 
if only from an instinct of self-preservation. In combination, 


as the dismal results show, the triumvirate form a political 
suicide club. 





ACTIONS AND REACTIONS 


RANCE’S first reaction to the new British poj; 

F was, as most people expected it would be, 

one of defiance. M. Poincaré let himself going 
speech at Senlis on Sunday. France had reached the 
limits of her concessions to Germany, he declare. 
there was to be no drawing back from the Ruhr, md 
meddling by an international financial committee, po 
reduction of the reparations bill that was drawn up 
two years ago. This speech was vociferously applauded 
in the Paris Press, and in certain quarters in this 
country and in Belgium, where the voice of the French 
Government passes for the voice of God. But ther 
followed suddenly a cooler fit. The Quai d'Orsay 
has given out that M. Poincaré’s remarks were only an 
academic statement of the French case, which had no 
particular reference to Mr. Baldwin’s declaration, and 
the newspapers, while waiting for our draft Reply, 
have for the most part taken to speculation and argu. 
ment instead of foaming at the mouth. What is the 
meaning of this change of tone? We are not optimistic 
enough to suppose that the French have seen the error 
of their ways and are going to fall in easily with the 
British proposals. But we can detect a new note 
of anxiety in Paris—and still more in Brussels. If 
Mr. Baldwin’s action has succeeded in frightening the 
invaders of the Ruhr into thinking seriously about the 
consequences of their action, it has already achieved 
something of importance. 

To say that Belgium is thinking seriously is no mere 
figure of speech. A minority of Belgian opinion— 
comprising all the Socialists and many Liberals—was 
opposed to the Ruhr adventure from the outset. That 
minority has now been powerfully reinforced and is 
probably to-day a majority. La Libre Belgique, the 
organ of the Catholic Right, has joined its political 
opponents in exposing the disasters and dangers 
involved in M. Theunis’s policy of blindly following 
France. Belgium is heavily hit commercially and 
industrially. Blast furnaces are closed or working on 
short time; the franc has tumbled down and the cost 
of living has gone up. The dispute over the Flemish 
University question and the lengthening of the term 
of military service have added to the popular irritation 
and unrest. And now, as a last embarrassment, 
Belgium is asked to choose between a rupture with 
France or with Britain. The French, we are told, regard 
it as monstrous that we should desire to detach the 
Belgians and impose a “moral isolation” on Franet. 
This is truly a naive complaint. Of course, we want to 
isolate France, if France persists in her intransigente, 
convinced as we are that that is the only way in which 
France can be prevented from wrecking Europe. Itis 
well that the French should realise, as we believe they 
are at length beginning todo, that isolation is not a mett 
idle phrase. Italy has little sympathy left for them, 
and is prepared, as it seems, to act with us. Mr. 
Baldwin’s declaration of policy has had an ex 
favourable reception in the United States—even the 
Anglophobe Hearst papers have approved it—and 
though the Americans may still refuse to put thet 
fingers as deep as we should like into the Europedl 
pie, they will certainly do nothing to countenance the 
follies of France. Even the Little Entente, for all it 
attachment to Paris, is thoroughly uncomfortable, % 
is plain from the hasty dashes of Dr. Benes from 0 
Allied capital to another. There is, of course, none 
the “ neutral ” States that is not opposed to the 
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; some of them, indeed, are bitterly aggrieved 
by it. There remains only Belgium—for the Polish 
satellite hardly counts. Belgium gives a moral support 
which is invaluable to France, and if that support 


now fails, France acts in the teeth of all the world. 


What might be the results of such an isolation, 
should the French choose to risk it—for let us be clear 
on this point, it is they, and not we, who are to make 
the decision—we need not discuss here. We are 

as we have said, that France has begun to envisage 
itasareality. But that does not mean that we want 
it to be a reality. No one here desires a breach with 
France—no responsible person even in Germany, as 
our Berlin correspondent points out in another column 
of this issue, desires it. And there is no more silly and 
mischievous delusion than the idea cherished appar- 
ently by a large part of the French public and a small 
part of the British public, that the opposition to 
M. Poincaré is the work of “‘ pro-Germans”’ eager to 
foree a quarrel with France. There are, no doubt, 
people in this country who like the Germans better 
than they like the French, but we do not suppose there 
are half a dozen all told who would support Germany 
against France merely out of sentiment. The present 
controversy is not for us a matter of sentiment at all ; 
it is a question of economics and practical politics. 
The vast majority of the British people, from the 
Prime Minister downwards, are convinced that the 
French policy is ruinous to British interests, that the 
restoration of Germany is vital to our trade, and that 
the armed dominance of France is a menace to the 
general peace. Could anything be more ludicrous, in 
the face of the facts—facts that everyone can see— 
than the exhortation of The Daily Mail that we should 
not, “ in order to let off a treacherous and bitter enemy 
such as Germany, quarrel with our true friend, France?” 
Only perhaps the argument in the same paper that the 
occupation of the Ruhr is a positive advantage to us— 
because, forsooth, since the French have been there 
and reduced the output of the German mines, we have 
exported several million tons more of coal! On that 
showing we ought not merely to be grateful to the 
French, but presumably to beg them to stay for ever 
and to shut down the Ruhr mines completely. Possibly 
the French would not mind being asked to stay for 
ever, but they would demur, we suspect, to destroying 
their coal supplies even for the sake of their “ true 
friends” The Daily Mail and the British miners! It 
8 8 waste of time, however, to argue with the Rother- 
mere Press, which roars like a lion and reasons like a 
guinea-pig. We refer to it only to show to what 

is the appeal to prejudice can be carried. It 
does little harm perhaps in this country; but it does a 
good deal more on the other side of the Channel, where 
It helps to strengthen illusions, already too strong, about 

sentiments and the intelligence of the British 
People. 

If the Entente is to survive the present crisis, and 
to become thereafter something better than the sham 
it has been for the past two years, it is imperative 
that the French should be a little more honest with us 

with themselves. We want to know definitely 

+ a France’s intentions are in re to Germany. 
lerely to get reparations, we have been told a hundred 
eal M. Poincaré told it us again for the hundred- 
“Urst time last Sunday. But M. Poincaré is not a 
pape he is aware, however much he may 
. e contrary, that his Ruhr occupation has 

get him, and will continue to get him, less min nothing. 


M. le Trocquer, the Minister of Public Works, is not 
a fool either, but he is rather less discreet than his chief. 
On the very day that M. Poincaré was protesting his 
virtue at Senlis, M. le Trocquer was letting the cat out 
of the bag in the Matin. “Nous avons gagné la 
partie,” he said—“we have won our game.” And 
what was “our game”? Reparations from the 
Ruhr? Not precisely ; but “ to increase the industrial 
power of France and make it more and more inde- 
pendent.” That, it appears, is achieved by ensuring 
that the German factories shall be cut off from metal, 
coke and coal, and the French furnaces supplied with 
the fuel they want. Now there is nothing unnatural 
in Lorraine iron-masters wanting German coke, and 
there is nothing surprising in the rumours, of which 
we have heard a good deal from time to time, of a 
projected Franco-German iron and steel and coal 
combine. From a common-sense point of view the 
Lorraine and Luxemburg ore and the Westphalian and 
Belgian coal ought to be worked as an economic unit, 
and it is a malicious lie to suggest, as is constantly 
suggested in France (and especially in the Temps, 
in which the Comité des Forges now has a substantial 
interest), that Britain has deliberately sown discord 
between Germany and France in order to prevent such 
an industrial understanding. But the combination 
and its working ought to be fair and open international 
arrangements, and not the object of, or the excuse for, 
a domination of France over Germany. We cannot 
say that M. le Trocquer and his friends of the Comité 
des Forges are reassuring on this point, and until they 
give us some better evidence of their bona fides, we shall 
continue to regard them with the suspicion they deserve. 
Great Britain cannot tolerate any French scheme for 
breaking or enslaving Germany, either for economic 
ends or for military ends. Our own purpose is perfectly 
clear. It is to enable Germany to get on her feet, in 
order that she may pay all the reparations she can, 
and that she may take her proper place again as one 
of the principal Powers of Europe and as one of our 
principal customers. That is not merely our interest, 
but everybody else’s—including France’s, if France 
would but see it. But since France still shows no 
sign of listening to reason, we can only hope that the 
fear of isolation will being her back to sanity. 


THE FACTORY ACTS 


, I ‘HE Home Office is a curious department, a jack- 
of-all-trades whose duties overlap those of several 
other Ministries, and have nothing beyond the 

broad fact that they are all domestic to account for their 
being grouped together. The explanation is, of course, 
mainly historical; but that does not do away with the 
inconvenience of the arrangement. Every now and again 
the House of Commons devotes a Supply day to discussion 
of the Home Secretary and his work. The inconvenience 
is then plainly revealed; for the debates usually consist 
of a series of totally disconnected speeches made by Members, 
each of whom is anxious to fasten attention on a different 
aspect of Home Office administration. The votes for the 
police and for the prison services are indeed taken sepa- 
rately ; but, even apart from these, there is no dearth of 
widely divergent matters which can be raised. The arrange- 
ment is a godsend to Ministers and officials who desire to 
evade the answering of inconvenient questions and to 
prevent criticism from assuming a dangerous form. For 
the debate is so much an omnium gatherum that it is quite 
easy to put off any particular critic with a perfunctory 
answer. 
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The debate on the Home Office estimates last week was 
of this extraordinarily discursive kind. Discussion on 
prisons was crowded out for lack of time; and, on 
the question of the police, Mr. Hayes secured at 
last the full innings for which he has been wait- 
ing ever since his return for Edge Hill. But the 
general debate was a most confusing mixture. Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood and Mr. Ben Turner, seeking to convict the 
Home Secretary of laxity and worse in the administration 
of the Factory Acts, found their path crossed by ardent 
Welshmen pleading for the recognition of their language in 
the law courts of their country, by Captain Wedgwood Benn 
curious concerning the regulations under the Restoration of 
Order in Ireland Act, Mr. Peto with a trouble about the 
sale of Devonshire cream under the Early Closing Act, 
and Lady Astor and others on the question of child assault, 
It was quite clear that all these matters could not be pro- 
perly discussed in the course of a single debate ; the result 
of mixing them all up was that none was adequately dealt 
with, and that the Home Secretary was able virtually to 
ignore the criticisms passed on the work of his department. 


We realise that we are coming perilously near to a 
criticism of the procedure of Parliament, which, after all, 
only gets through its business at all by methods such as 
these. But the case of the Home Office is exceptional, 
and the wide variety of questions coming within its scope is 
not the only barrier to effective public criticism of its work. 
Almost the only laws regulating the hours of employment 
in industry, except in the coal mines, are the Factory Acts, 
which are administered by the Home Office. Considerable 
further restrictions were proposed under the Washington 
Convention of 1919, to which the British Government was 
at the time a consenting party. But when critics of the 
Home Office made mention of the Washington House 
Convention during last week’s debate they were at once 
informed, with perfect truth, that they were out of order, 
because that Convention falls within the scope, not of the 
Home Office, but of the Ministry of Labour. If, when the 
Ministry of Labour vote comes to be discussed, they attempt 
to deal with the existing law affecting hours and its admini- 
stration, they will presumably be out of order again. It 
is convenient for Governments to deal with their critics by 
putting them in a position in which they cannot criticise 
effectively within the rules of order. 

It is indeed absurd, if we are to have a Ministry of Labour 
at all, that the whole province of factory legislation and 
inspection should be outside its scope. There may have 
been temporary reasons against the transference of the 
Factory Department at the time when the new Ministry 
was established ; but certainly no such reasons now exist. 
Legislation affecting industrial conditions ought to be 
concentrated in the hands of a single department, and 
factory regulation, workmen’s compensation, wage ques- 
tions and unemployment ought all to be under the control 
of one Minister. So far as enlightenment and activity go, 
there is probably not a pin to choose between the two 
departments which now divide the work. But concentra- 
tion of the job in the hands of one authority would certainly 
enable the work to be more effectively done. 


That greater efficiency is needed Mr. Greenwood and 
other critics of the Home Secretary very clearly showed. 
Since the war, factory inspection has not been restored to 
anything like even its pre-war standard of thoroughness ; 
and this standard was itself admittedly low. Figures for 
1922 are not yet available; but the Home Secretary did 
not question the statement that the number of inspectors 
is well below the proper strength, or that the number of 
factory inspections, allowed largely to lapse during the 
war, is still far below the normal. Lord Henry Bentinck 
forced the Home Secretary to admit that 84,000 factories 
and 75,000 workshops subject to inspection have not been 
inspected for more than a year, and 9,000 factories and 
33,000 workshops for more than two years. The total 


number of inspections has fallen by about 150,000 in com. 
parison with the annual pre-war total. 

Since the early days of factory legislation, it has been ap 
axiom that effective regulation depends almost wholly 
inspection. Inadequate inspection means that the F 
Acts can be infringed with impunity, and subjects th. 
workers to added risks of bad sanitation and Ventilation, 
danger from unfenced machinery and lack of precaution jp 
the handling of dangerous substances, to say nothing of 
unfair exactions in the form of fines and penalties and plain 
disregard to the rules governing hours of employment. The 
Home Secretary barely attempted to deny the existence of 
such abuses. He would like, he said, to appoint a large 
number of inspectors; but the need for “ economy ” was 
paramount. Moreover, he seemed to think that he could 
get the work done for the most part more cheaply in othe 
ways. The Trade Unions and the workpeople should do 
more to draw the department’s attention to breaches of the 
law; and accidents should be kept down through the 
extension of the “ Safety First ” movement. 

The “ Safety First ” campaign is, we agree, an excellent 
thing, and some of the pamphlets issued by the Home Office 
in connection with it are doing useful work. It is desirable 
and necessary to spread among the workers the fullest 
possible understanding of the proper precautions to be 
taken in connection with their employments, both against 
accidents and in the promotion of hygiene. But, while 
many accidents are doubtless due to carelessness or lack of 
knowledge, it is essential that those who are willing to leam 
and take care should be given a fair chance, and the careless 
and ignorant protected against the consequences of their 
defects. The “Safety First’? movement makes good 
inspection not less but more necessary, in order that 
employers may everywhere be induced to adopt the best 
and most up-to-date precautionary measures. Care on the 
workers’ part is no protection against unsafe or unhealthy 
conditions arising from the neglect or wilful refusal of the 
management to put their factories in order. 

Moreover, Mr. Bridgeman ought to know that the Trade 
Unions and the workpeople are not in a position to do the 
work of the factory inspectors. In the coal mines workmen 
have been given, with satisfactory results, certain limited 
statutory rights of inspection. Even in this case the powers 
are not adequate ; but in factories and workshops there is 
not even this limited right. It is, of course, true that the 
workers are often aware of dangers to life and limb, or of 
unhealthy working conditions, in the factories in which they 
are employed. But, under present conditions, not maiy 
persons who are in a job, even a dangerous or unpleasaat 
job, will run the risk of losing it by drawing the attention d 
the factory department to the delinquencies of thet 


employers. When trade is depressed and work scare, f 


there is no keen competition for the post of shop stewart. 
Most workers would rather bear the ills they have tha 
incur the displeasure of the management or of their imme 
diate foreman in the workshops. The Trade Unions, whieh 
are in a more independent position, have neither the right 
of entry to the factories for the purpose of making inspee 
tions nor the staff to undertake such tasks. The Government 
cannot, in the interests of‘ economy,” push off its statutory 
duty upon the workers or their organisations. 7 
Nor must it be forgotten that factory regulation ® 
imposed not merely in the interest of the factory employes 
but on grounds of public policy. It is no less the duty of 
the State to safeguard the workers from the results of thet 
own ignorance or carelessness than to respond to complaints 
made by them or on their behalf. A worker has no mor 
right to expose himself to unnecessary risks than # 
employer to subject him to them. The State’s business 5 
to insure that industry shall be conducted with the minimu 
of danger, quite apart from the causes out of which 
danger arises. While, therefore, we strongly favour changé 
in the law which will extend to other workers powers 
inspection similar to those which the miners already poss® 
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we take strong exception to the view that such a reform 
would relieve the State of any part of its responsibility for 
insuring reasonable precautions against illness and accident. 

Last week’s debate dealt only with the administration of 
the existing law so far as it falls within the scope of the Home 
Office. There was quite enough in this alone to furnish 
material for a far longer and more concentrated discussion. 
It is beyond doubt that the stringency of factory regulation 
has seriously fallen off, and that even the laws which we 
have are not being properly enforced. Without adverse 
legislation, save in the bad and widely abused “ two shift ” 
Act of 1920, we have in effect lowered our factory code by 
lessening the means for its enforcement. But that code is 
itself largely inadequate and obsolete. The regulations 
which it embodies, especially on the question of working 
hours, bear little relation to modern industrial conditions, 
and afford no backing to the collective agreements by which 
the better organised industries are governed. The Factory 
Acts ought to be the means of bringing the worse up to the 
standard of the better employers. They are not, because 
the gulf between Factory Act conditions and good condi- 
tions of employment has widened with the years. 

We need, and have long needed, a new factory code cor- 
responding to modern ideas of reasonable industrial condi- 
tions. Hours of employment, safety conditions, provision 
for hygiene—all these need to be considered afresh. And 
the department at present entrusted with the supervision 
of these things needs to be co-ordinated with the department 
dealing with general industrial legislation. It is not 
enough to point out the shortcomings of Home Office 
administration, or the extent to which the existing law is 
being infringed. We should like to see the Labour Party 
pressing hard for revision of the whole factory code, which 
is woefully behind modern developments in other spheres 
of social legislation. 


HOPES AND FEARS IN GERMANY 
Bern, July 16th, 1923. 


OME of the leading members of the Government and 
the principal permanent officials are at the moment 
away from Berlin, but the opinions that I have 
been able to get justify me in saying that in official circles 
here the statement of the British Government has made 
an excellent impression. The general opinion is that it 
gives the first gleam of hope for a settlement of the repara- 
tions question. Not that the difficulties still in the way 
of a settlement are ignored—there is no excessive optimism, 
as there has been here on certain previous occasions—but 
it is felt that now that the British Government has at last 
taken the initiative, the first step out of the deadlock of 
the last six months has at any rate been made. The 
cleverness of the statement is highly praised—in particular, 
the way in which it humoured French susceptibilities. 
The French press is always saying that official Germany 
counts on an open breach between England and France, 
but as usual the French press is mistaken. Naturally, 
everybody in Germany would prefer an open breach to 
the acquiescence of England im French policy or the con- 
tnuance of English inaction, but all responsible people 
here agree that, if the British Government could obtain 
the consent of France to reasonable terms of settlement, 
that would be much better for Germany than an open 
breach of the Entente. It is recognised that the moderate 
language of Mr. Baldwin's statement in regard to France 
makes it more difficult for the French Government to 
be uncompromising. According to information received 
here, the first draft of the statement was more severe in 
its condemnation of French policy, and its language was 
modified to meet the views of the Francophile members of 
the Cabinet. If that be true, German official opinion 

not regret the change. On the other hand, there is 
Sreat satisfaction at the fact that the British Government 


has given no support to the impossible French demand 
for the unconditional abandonment of the passive resist- 
ance in the Ruhr. 


Outside official circles opinion is still profoundly pessimist, 
and the pessimism has been little, if at all, diminished by 
the British statement. On former occasions the German 
public has based exaggerated hopes on a much less solid 
foundation, but it seems incapable of hoping any more. 
People say that Mr. Baldwin’s statement is all very well, 
but they doubt whether anything will come of it. This 
hopelessness is not the result of any particular distrust 
of England, nor even of the many disappointments of the 
past. It is mainly due to the desperate internal con- 
ditions, which make it almost impossible for the German 
people to believe that any help can come to them from 
anywhere. For the first time there has been a rapid 
rise in gold prices, which makes the situation far more 
serious than it has been after former slumps in the value 
of the mark. The continual variations in the exchange 
make it difficult to quote prices in English currency, but 
if we take the rate of 4,000 marks to a penny we shall 
not go far wrong. To-day, at that rate, the price of veal 
varies from 1s. 8d. to 2s. 1d. a pound, pork is 1s, 1d. a 
pound, butter Is. 1d. a pound, white bread 2}d. a pound, 
coffee 1s. 10d. a pound, eggs are a penny each (before the 
war they were about 7d. a dozen in Berlin at this time of 
year). Meat, butter, white bread, coffee and eggs are 
beyond the reach of the great majority of the population. 
Even margarine costs from 8d. to 10d. a pound—and 
German wages and salaries are probably one-fifth or one- 
sixth of English in gold value. Vegetables and fruit are 
not cheap in relation to German incomes. A large cauli- 
flower costs 3d., green peas are 2}d. a pound, cherries 
from 2d. to 4d. a pound. On Saturday a family of the 
small shopkeeping class, who are a little better off than 
the workmen, told me that their midday meal—the 
principal meal of the day—had consisted of cherry soup, 
whatever that may be, bread and Ersatz coffee. One of 
the two daughters of the family works in an office. Her 
salary before the war was 150 marks (£7 10s.) a month ; 
in June she earned a million marks—perhaps about £2 on 
the average exchange of the month. The rest of the family 
—a widowed mother, son and the other daughter—work 
in the small business. 


In the big shops the gold prices of clothes, etc., have 
been enormously increased. In a well-known shop in 
Leipzigerstrasse I was asked last Friday nine shillings 
for exactly the same shirts that I had bought at the same 
shop on May 18th for six shillings. Gloves are dearer 
than in Paris. A pair of gloves that costs in Paris from 
12 to 15 franes costs here 25 French francs. Silk parasols 
on Saturday cost from £4 to £6, although they had no 
ivory or silver or any other material of intrinsic value 
on the handles. A few months ago I bought a silk umbrella 
of the best quality for about twelve shillings, and in 
December an acquaintance of mine bought in one of the 
best shops in Berlin a lady’s silk umbrella with a rea! 
ivory handle for about £8. The present prices are partly 
the result of the heavy import duties on so-called luxuries 
and the restrictions on their importation. Anything that 
any influential manufacturer wants kept out is classified 
as a luxury, and the net result of the policy is that enormous 
profits are made by the German manufacturers and shop- 
keepers. A German friend of mine, who recently bought 
a mackintosh in England because it was cheaper than 
in Germany, found that it was a “ luxury,” and he had to 
get permission to import it. If there are still people found 
to pay the prices now being asked, it is because the deprecia- 
tion of the mark has made Germans recklessly extravagant, 
for the worst use one may make of paper marks is to save 
them. If a bank clerk makes £5 by speculating on the 
exchange, he thinks nothing of spending it on a parasol 
for his young lady. oi 
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There is no doubt that in many cases gold prices have 


been raised in an arbitrary way without any justification. 


People’s minds are so confused by the fluctuations of the 
paper currency that they cannot see through the market, 
and tradesmen can charge almost any price that they 
choose. I find that most Germans do not even now 
realise that gold prices have risen. They know that the 
prices of many things are too high for their incomes; but 
that is nothing new, and they have not grasped the fact 
that this time the rise in paper prices is more than a mere 
adjustment to the fall in the value of the mark. I fear, 
however, that in the case of foodstuffs, at any rate, the 
rise in gold prices is an indication of scarcity. The 
scarcity is not yet apparent, on account of the diminution 
in the demand. One can get all the meat, butter, eggs, 
white bread and coffee that one wants, if one has the money 
to pay for them, but that is only because the majority of 
Germans are unable to buy them. Before long there is 
likely to be a visible scarcity even in the barest necessities, 
unless the Government takes steps to deal with the situa- 
tion. A rigorous system of rationing may become necessary, 
but meanwhile the Government could, no doubt, relieve 
the situation by suspending all import duties and all 
restrictions on importation. For the scandalous profiteer- 
ing that is going on in Germany is made possible by 
Protectionism. One would have thought that the deprecia- 
tion of the currency was already a sufficient restriction 
on imports and that additional measures for artificially 
raising prices were hardly necessary, but that does not 
seem to be the view of the rulers of Germany. Unfortu- 
nately, those rulers do not seem to have even yet recog- 
nised that the economic situation urgently needs their 
attention. 

Meanwhile, the purchasing power of German salaries 
and wages and German incomes in general rapidly 
diminishes, and the proportion of the population on the 
verge of starvation as rapidly increases. The collapse of 
the metal workers’ strike is an example of the powerlessness 
of the Trade Unions, whose strike funds have dwindled 
to nothing. But that very powerlessness can only increase 
the despair of the workmen. As hunger increases, the 
danger of chaos becomes more and more imminent. 

Rosert DELL. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE ARABS 


HE events of the past few weeks make it clear that a 
turning-point is being reached in the relations 
between Great Britain and the Arab world. One 

significant sign of the times is the completion of the 
Sherifian triumvirate by the elevation of the Emir Abdullah 
to something which is at least a colourable imitation of a 
throne. At the end of May, Sir Herbert Samuel visited the 
Emir at his capital of Amman and announced, with appro- 
priate ceremony, that Great Britain recognised the existence 
of an independent government in Transjordania. The 
consent of the League of Nations is required before the 
transaction is complete, but this is a formality with which 
there will be no difficulty in complying. Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s announcement is cautiously worded. It stops 
short of recognising Transjordania as an independent 
State and employs a somewhat ambiguous formula which 
hardly admits of close analysis. This measure of reserve 
is imposed both by the necessities of the case and by the 
implications of the Mandate for Palestine. Transjordania, 
with its largely nomadic population of about 350,000 in an 
area of some 7,000 square miles, is at present hardly capable 
of standing alone. It has not yet reached the stage at 
which it can dispense with British advisers or with a 
British subsidy, amounting in the current year to £150,000, 
Again, the Mandate embraces Palestine East as well as West 
of the Jordan. Some of its provisions, notably those 
relating to the Jewish National Home, have been declared 
inapplicable to Transjordania. The Mandate itself remains 








in force, and Great Britain informed the League of Nations, 
as recently as last September, that the government of 
Transjordania would continue to be conducted under her 
general supervision. Full independence is thus, for the 
time being at least, ruled out. The announcement which 
has now been made is none the less ‘significant. What it 
means is that Transjordania is destined to drift away from 
Western Palestine, and to emerge as an Arab State looking 
Southwards to the Hedjaz and Eastwards to Irak. 

But this is only one stage in a larger operation. In his 
speech at Amman, Sir Herbert Samuel hinted plainly 
enough that the new status conferred upon Abdullah must 
be interpreted in the light of the impending Treaty between 
Great Britain and his father, King Hussein. The Treaty 
is the latest of a series of transactions dating back to 1915, 
The Sherif’s entry into the War was preceded by a long, 
involved, and somewhat inconclusive correspondence 
between Mecca and Cairo. The Sherif’s political concep. 
tions were hazy, but what he vaguely envisaged was the 
establishment with British support of an Arab Empire, or 
at least of an Arab Confederation, revolving on a Sherifian 
axis. He was not brought into the field until Great Britain 
had entered into engagements which were expressed in 
the language of rhetoric rather than of diplomacy, but 
which undoubtedly gave him a considerable measure of 
encouragement. 

In liquidating these obligations, Great Britain proceeded 
on two parallel lines. On the one hand, she gradually 
created a block of Sherifian States. The Sherif was 
recognised in 1916 as King of the Hedjaz. In due course a 
throne was found for Feisul in Irak. The family circle 
has now been completed by the installation of Abdullah in 
Transjordania. On the other hand, it still remained to 
round off these transactions by closing the account with 
King Hussein. Hussein’s stock fell somewhat heavily at 
the close of the War, but he was slow to adjust himself to 
the new price-level, and he continued to live in a world of 
illusions. In 1920 his subsidy, which had amounted to 
£200,000 a month during the War, was reduced to vanishing- 
point. He still refused to come to terms, and Colonel 
Lawrence’s mission to Jeddah in 1921 left matters very 
much where they were. Early this year a fresh start was 
made. Dr. Naji el Assil, the latest of a lengthening line of 
Sherifian envoys, made his way to London via Lausanne, 
and returned to Mecca a few weeks later with a draft 
Treaty in his pocket. King Hussein was not completely 
satisfied and was disposed, as a matter of routine, to ask 
for more. Hussein has an established reputation as a hard 
bargainer. If he is obdurate he may find that he has over- 
reached himself. If more prudent counsels prevail, there 
is no reason why the Treaty should not shortly be ripe for 
signature. 

The main outlines of the draft are already public property. 
No official statement has been made in London, but under 
pressure of a series of indiscretions in Mecca and Cairo, an 
authoritative summary was published some weeks ago by 
the Government of Palestine. Great Britain undertakes 
to recognise and support the independence of the Arabs in 
Irak, Transjordania and the Arabian Peninsula. If the 
Arab States or any of them “desire to enter into a 
association for Customs or other purposes with a view to 
eventual confederation,” Great Britain will place her good 
offices at their disposal. The remainder of the Treaty 
mainly designed to regularise the relations between Great 
Britain and Hussein’s own kingdom. This relatively 
modest programme falls far short of the grandiose projects 
which were conceived in the halcyon days of 1915. Never 
theless, the Treaty marks a definite and important stage 
the development of British policy in the Middle East. 
Inner Arabia is a seething cauldron into which Great 
Britain has no desire to plunge her hands more often than 
is unavoidable. On the other hand, on the outer mm of 
the Arab world she has hopes of building up a group of 
relatively civilised States, which may become in time 
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nucleus of an Arab Confederation. The Treaty has, in 
fact, a twofold significance. It means that Great Britain 
js to enter into close and permanent relations with the Arab 

les. It means, moreover, that the Sherifian house is 
recognised as the pivot on which those relations are to turn. 

It has sometimes been suggested that in backing the 
Sherif Great Britain put her money on the wrong horse. 
The answer is that there may or may not have been better 
horses in the stable, but there were none in the field. What 
is more doubtful is whether the Hashimites can stay the 
course. Of the three Sherifian thrones, there is not one 
which is not decidedly rickety. Abdullah’s position is, to 
say the least, precarious. Feisul, like Abdullah, is an 
importation, and is under the additional disadvantage of 
having to contend with Shiah opposition to a Sunni King. 
Hussein has not endeared himself to his people by a 
rapacity which is a bye-word throughout the East. Nor 
is it any secret that there is no love lost between the 
Sherifian princes themselves. The exalted sentiments 
which are exchanged in public are unfortunately a thin 
disguise for mutual jealousies and suspicions. It remains 
to be seen how far Hussein and his sons are capable of 
facing their adversaries with a united front. These adver- 
saries are not negligible. Hussein has nothing to learn in 
the art of making the foreigner pay, and in quarters inte- 
rested in the pilgrimage—notably in Egypt—uneasy 
murmurs are already audible. On the other hand, an 
Arab Confederation of which Mecca is the centre and the 
Sherif the visible head, makes no appeal to the Arab 
Christians, whose misgivings are as well-founded as they 
are ill-disguised. But the Sherifian house has other and 
more formidable enemies. Since the War, it has more 
than once been gravely menaced by the rising tide of 
Wahabi fanaticism. In Central Arabia the formidable 
figure of Ibn Saud, Hussein’s immediate neighbour and 
implacable rival, still looms ominously in the background. 
For the moment, Ibn Saud is being successfully held in 
leash, but no one can answer for it that he will not break 
loose when he finds himself inexorably encircled by a ring 
of Sherifian States. There is yet another quarter in which 
the Treaty is not likely to be welcomed with any excess of 
enthusiasm. The French are none too comfortable in 
Syria. The Treaty is not calculated to make their position 
any the easier. Damascus plays at least as important a 
part in the Arab national movement as Baghdad or Mecca. 
The spectacle of Arab nationalism apparently triumphant 
in the British sphere of influence can hardly fail to have 
disturbing reactions across the Syrian border. The 
situation will require to be cautiously handled, if Great 
Britain and France are not to find themselves once more at 
cross-purposes in the Middle East. 

These are some of the difficulties which have to be faced. 
To underline them is by no means to disparage the objects 
which the Treaty is designed to serve. It would be a 
mistake to regard the Treaty as nothing more than an 
attempt to lay the ghost of the McMahon correspondence. 
It has an intelligible raison d’étre on its merits. The Arab 
national movement is at present a frail bark steering an 
erratic course towards a somewhat uncertain destination. 
It is, none the less, a reality, and it is in the interests of a 
stable settlement that it should be safely piloted into port. 
Great Britain, on her side, has clearly something to gain 
by the creation of an Arab bloc, which might one day serve 
a & counterpoise to other and less friendly forces in the 
Moslem world. There may even be some who silently 
cherish yet larger hopes and are still haunted by the vision 
of an Arab Caliphate. Be that as it may, no one can view 
Without sympathy any well-considered attempt to give 
the Arab people an opportunity of renewing its youth and 
of reviving the august tradition of which it is the distant 
heir. But the Treaty is not and cannot be much more than 
& form of words. It will remain for the Arabs to work out 
its implications for themselves. How far they will prove 
ee ~ oy so remains to be seen. The h 

— the situation encou no extravagant 
optimism, few ik 


PROHIBITION AT WORK 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


E should welcome an opportunity for giving a 
word of praise to the British Embassy in 


Washington. It does not very often display 
signs of life. A few days ago, however, the Foreign Office 
sent out a paper the title of which seemed to imply that 
Sir Auckland Geddes had been employing members of 
his staff upon an interesting and much needed job. For 
months past the news from America in the English papers 
has nearly all come under the heading of Prohibition, and 
with the dry ships crisis of last month the dispatches be- 
came varied and exciting. Prohibition had now become 
a very nearly first-class international issue, but there was 
nothing to show that the British authorities in the United 
States were interesting themselves in the question or in 
the social facts of Prohibition as a national condition or 
experiment. The paper we have referred to came therefore 
as an agreeable surprise, and incidentally it suggested 
that occasions might arise when there would be an advan- 
tage in having a medical man as head of an important 
embassy. Sir Auckland Geddes’s contribution to the 
understanding of a great matter is a “Memorandum on 
the Subject of the Effects of Prohibition in the United 
States ’’ (Cmd. 1915). 

Our first comment on this paper—so far as we know, 
the first of its kind—is that it is ridiculously slight. The 
material to be drawn upon is enormous, and there is a large 
supply of sifted and authoritative returns quite easily 
accessible in America. Sir Auckland Geddes has made no 
attempt to get at these. What he has done is to take a 
very small body of documentary material and to present 
its results in the meagre space of three pages, with no 
comment beyond a remark on the manner in which the 
statistics have been selected. 

National Prohibition, the British Ambassador observes, 
has on the whole been effective in the rural districts and 
the smaller towns. It is less effective on the eastern seaboard 
and in the vicinity of the Great Lakes, “‘ where powerful 
organisations of liquor smugglers succeed in effecting a 
regular traffic in imported intoxicants.” The prevalence 
of home-brew is noted, but “ it has proved to be poisonous 
in many cases, and the practice is reported to be on the 
decrease.” In giving tabulated figures Sir Auckland 
has adopted a rather good plan. He cites the statistics 
furnished by the Anti-Saloon League, the militant Dry 
organisation, and sets over against them those supplied 
by the Federal authority and by the Association against 
the Prohibition Amendment. The juxtaposition is interest- 
ing, if only for the fact that in several instances the Govern- 
ment Department’s figures agree with those of the Anti- 
Saloon League and are sharply at variance with those of 
the Wets. Thus, the arrests for drunkenness are said by 
the Wet organisation to be unchanged by the Dry law ; 
the League and the Treasury say they are down 50 per 
cent. Again, the Wets contend that deaths from alcoholism 
have gone up to 250 per cent., while League and Treasury 
maintain that they have been reduced to 20 per cent. 
Crime generally is said by the Federal authorities to be 
unaffected by Prohibition. The Wets assert that it has 
gone up by 25 per cent., the Drys that it has gone down 
by 55 per cent. Obviously, such discrepancies as these 
are simply grotesque. It is absurd for the British Am- 
bassador to cite them, all the more so as he should be in 
a position to collate the certified returns from all the 
principal institutions in the country. The memorandum 
goes on to give statistics of arrests for drunkenness in 
nine large cities. Some of these are startling enough, as, 
for instance, St. Louis, with a reduction from 4,900 in 
1917 to 990 in 1921, or Cincinnatti, where the corresponding 
figures are 14,000 and 500. But these are statistics given 
by the Anti-Saloon League, and cannot be accepted without 
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corroborative evidence. On the other hand, the statistics 
given of deaths from alcoholism are taken from depart- 
mental and public health returns, and they show a reduction 
of over 50 per cent. since 1917. As to the economics of 
Prohibition, the memorandum refers to the admitted 
effect of the dry régime as seen in the full working week, 
the growth of deposits in the savings banks, and the general 
evidence of working-class prosperity. But it adds, quite 
fairly, that so many other factors have operated in America 
since the war that “it is almost impossible to form any 
estimate of the extent to which Prohibition has contri- 
buted to this recovery, or otherwise.” 

So much for the Washington memorandum—a feeble 
little essay that was hardly worth the expense of printing. 
In the meantime America is confronted with the inter- 
national complication produced by the judgment of the 
Supreme Court in the matter of the three-mile limit, and 
by the indescribable chaos and humiliation of law-violation 
at home. As to the Dry Ships judgment it must be recog- 
nised that there are only two means of partial relief. 
First, the United States Treasury, which administers the 
Dry Law, may find its own method of lightening the pressure 
on foreign ships by allowing practical recognition of foreign 
law and usage, and, let us hope, by making an end of 
such outrageous private enterprise as was reported recently 
in the case of the Leviathan. And secondly, Congress 
may, and presumably will, decide to deal with an im- 
possible situation by modifying the law in relation to 
shipping. But Congress is not due to meet until December, 
and the interval is more than long enough for the develop- 
ment of an ugly situation, which must be indefinitely 
complicated by the immense scale and reckless exploits 
of a smuggling industry that has grown to be the most 
scandalous romance of the modern world. 

Upon the domestic question of enforcement the American 
people are being reminded, almost daily, that they cari 
look for no escape. There is not an intelligent anti- 
Prohibitionist in the United States who does not know 
that the utmost he can hope for is some slight modification 
of the Volstead enforcement law, and even that is not 
yet in sight. The public sale of the lightest intoxicating 
liquor will not be permitted, and there is, manifestly, 
not the smallest chance that the American people will be 
led in the direction of Government monopoly in liquor. 
This is the solution just accepted, after a referendum, by 
the province of Manitoba, and already established in 
British Columbia and Quebec. As a matter of fact, the 
American citizen, harassed by the knowledge that Pro- 
hibition has thrown his country into a sea of troubles, 
is receiving no kind of comfort from his national leaders. 
The President, who last year showed some signs of 
weakening, said a few months ago: “‘ The day is unlikely 
to come when the Eighteenth Amendment will be repealed. 
The fact may as well be recognised and our course adopted 
accordingly.” Since those words were spoken Mr. Harding, 
on his western tour, has come out for a bone-dry platform 
—as also has Chief Justice Taft, who was against Pro- 
hibition on — and social grounds. The repeal of the 
Amendment, Mr. Taft has lately written, is “ simply 
impossible”; and as a consequence the Government 
must enforce the law and the protesters cease their agitation 
against it. With that problem, unlike the problem of the 
wet or dry ships, the rest of the world has fortunately 
nothing to do. Nevertheless, it may stimulate the peoples 
of Europe to reflect upon the blessings of a rigid Constitu- 
tion, to say nothing of what is pleasantly known as the 
“widening range of law.” 


IF I BET 


NE cannot help sympathising with the clergymen 
C) who are giving evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on Betting. It is probable that they 
have mixed very little with men who bet and that they 
know nothing of betting except from the stories of those 





who have been injured by it. The ordinary man who bets 
says nothing about it to his clergyman. The fool who 
bets, however, and, perhaps, robs his employer to make 
good his losses, either comes to the clergyman for advice 
himself or (more usually) is reported to the clergyman by 
his wife or mother, eager for advice as to how to save him, 
As a result, the clergyman thinks of betting as being 
inevitably a destroyer of morals and a breaker-up of 
homes. He does not realise what a large proportion of 
the affectionate fathers and devoted sons who sit looki 
so innocent under his Sunday sermons have lost an occa- 
sional half-crown on a horse or even more than that at 
the tables in some foreign casino. He judges betting 
entirely by its bad results, which is as foolish as it would 
be to judge bank holidays entirely by their bad results, 
Some one has said that there is never a bank holiday on 
which a considerable number of the young, being idle 
and exhilarated and eager for experience, do not take the 
first step to becoming drunkards or prostitutes. This 
may or may not be true, but, even if it is, we know that 
the average holiday-maker comes to no harm by his day’s 
amusement ; and it is open to doubt whether the others 
could be saved from their vices even by the prohibition 
of bank holidays. It is true that most of the clergymen 
who have given evidence before the Select Committee 
have condemned betting, not only on account of its evil 
results, but as an evil in itself. But they can do this only 
by juggling with words and telling us that it is a sin to 
want something for nothing. Alas, if it is a sin, what 
sinners children are! What sinners even clergymen are 
on Christmas morning! The critics of betting, however, 
condemn it more specifically on the ground that the man 
who wins a bet can do so only at the price of another's 
loss. Here, again, it seems to me, there is nothing to 
condemn, provided the loss is within reason and is accepted 
as part of the game. You cannot win even a tennis 
championship except at the price of another’s loss—the 
loss of something infinitely more valued than money. 
Nay, you cannot become Archbishop of Canterbury or 
President of the Free Church Council except at the price 
of another’s loss. Many a man would have preferred to 
lose a little money to the present Archbishop of Canterbury 
to being beaten by him in the race for the Primacy. It 
is a melancholy fact that none of us can keep in our present 
positions without keeping other people out. No one, 
however, calls us sinners on that account, even if we owe 
our position to chance rather than to merit. The churches 
have never instituted a propaganda against men getting 
more than they deserve. If they did, they would have 
to begin by denouncing some of their own dignitaries and 
some of their most influential supporters. They might 
possibly end by denouncing you, my brother, and me. 
All this makes me think that the real case of the clergy 
against betting cannot be that it is intrinsically a sin to 
want something for nothing, or to take money, or its 
equivalent, beyond what one has earned. Their real 
case is founded on the fact that losses at betting tempt 
a certain number of people to steal or to waste on folly 
money that ought to be spent on making a happy home 
for women and children. This is a case seriously wo 
considering, and, if the clergy confined themselves to preach- 
ing that it is a sin to spend on horse-racing or any other 
amusement money that should be spent on buying boots 
for children or even in taking the mothers of children 
to the pictures, they would have no more ardent backers 
(if I may use the word in this connection) than among 
betting-men themselves. 

Betting, indeed, can be defended only as an amusement. 
It may be put in the same category as women’s dress, 
jewellery, going to the theatre, dancing, novel-reading, 
and most of the other follies and vanities of men | 
women. It may fill the mind to the exclusion of serious 
things, but so may clothes. It may occupy time thet 
might be devoted to reading Homer and Shakespeare, 
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but so may novel-reading. If all frivolity is a sin, then 
ing is a sin; but on this ground we shall have to 
the fashion-paper and the novel from the circu- 
isting library equally with the racing paper. The ordinary 
betting-‘man is playing a game which in the course of a 
year almost certainly costs him a considerable sum of 
money. On an average, he probably spends on betting 
ys much as a man in the same class spends on golf. He 
toys with the dream of sudden riches, but after a little 
i he comes to know that it is a dream. Occa- 
sionally, he feels certain that at last he has discovered a 
horse that cannot lose, and he becomes a little reckless, 
ing more money on it than he can legitimately afford. 
But I, personally, have known more men who have lost 
considerable sums of money through buying shares 
foolishly than through backing horses foolishly. The 
average betting-man would never dream of risking on a 
horse a sum the loss of which would threaten himself or 
his children with ruin. He may be said to bet within 
his income just as he eats and drinks and dresses within 
his income. The man who has the bad habit of living 
his income will do so in his betting as in all his 
other expenditure. But of the people in England who 
bet—and at least half the adult male population does it 
st one time or another—the vast majority bet within 
reason and get no more injury from it than from any 
other form of excitement. People tell us that employers 
will always give preference to a man who does not bet 
above a man who does. This is reasonable enough in the 
case of youths whose character is still unformed or unknown 
and who are required for positions of trust. Among 
fully-grown men, however, the man who bets is just as 
likely to be rigidly honest as his neighbour, and men of 
honour are to be found in the Jockey Club as well as ata 
Church Congress. Betting is dangerous, it must be 
admitted, for persons of weak character, but all life is 
dangerous for them. They find themselves tempted on 
all sides—in love, in business, in their relations with their 
fellow-men. They would not be saved by the prohibition 
of betting or by the prohibition of any other of the ordinary 
recreations of human beings. Salvation does not come to 
us through being cut off from all occasions that may lead 
tosin. There is nothing in the New Testament to suggest 
that abstinence from betting or from alcohol is in itself 
a virtue or an aid to a nobler life. The ideal of the 
churches ought surely to be to make men such Christians 
that they could either bet or abstain from betting, either 
drink or abstain from drinking, with perfect safety. As 
it is, one is sometimes tempted to wish that all the people 
who drink didn’t and that all the people who don’t drink 
did. And it is the same with betting. If all the people 
in England who bet stopped betting, and all the people 
who don’t bet took to it for a year or so, it would be a 
valuable education for both of them. The betting man 
would learn that it is possible to abstain from betting 
and yet to lead a full and happy life. The non-betting man 
would learn that it is possible to bet without neglecting the 
ordinary duties and decencies of life. 
Now, Iam not what you could call a good man. But, 
like most men sooner or later, I live in hope, and I have 
& curious longing to see other people good. Hence 
the theory and practice of goodness are subjects of 
Perpetual interest to me, and I groan inwardly when I 
see clergymen expressing opinions on the matter that 
must confuse the minds of children. I should like to 
see en saying to children: “* When you grow up, 
do not bet or drink, but do not think that betting or 
are sins. They are trifles; they do not matter 
much one way or the other. If you are good, betting or 








xing wine will do you no harm. If you are bad, even 
teading the Bible may do you harm.” This may seem 
in & measure to give away the case for betting or drinking; 
but I do not believe in warnings against betting and 
drinking more than in warnings against the other 






vanities of life. I had rather see a child betting a shilling 
on the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race than thinking 
that it was wicked to bet. I should also like to see it 
interested in so many more interesting things than betting 
that it would waste very little of its time on what the 
sages of the turf declare after long experience to be a 
“ mugs’ game.” But, if I were running a children’s 
newspaper, I would rather publish racing news in it than 
sermons against betting; and, if I praised teetotalism, 
I should do so only on the understanding that drinking 
a glass of wine was no more sinful than wearing a brooch. 
It horrifies me to see leaders of religion, like the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Canon Peter Green, referring to 
betting as though it were comparable to prostitution. 
I can understand great preachers denouncing all forms 
of luxury and materialistic pleasure as Savonarola did, 
and to me Savonarola’s bonfire of vanities is a beautiful 
symbol of a noble passion. But if any clergyman really 
suggests that he would be as deeply distressed to see a 
young girl taking part in a Derby sweepstake as to see 
her becoming a prostitute, he reveals a point of view that 
seems to me to have as little relation to Christianity as it 
has to common sense. The Rev. R. C. Gillie gave away 
the moral case against betting when he said that, just 
as there were “ white lies,” so it was possible to make a 
“white bet,” such as laying a pair of gloves against a 
box of chocolates. He seemed, it is true, to regard even 
a “ white lie” as a sin, but it is obviously only a technical 
sin—a sin not worth the ink of the Recording Angel. The 
““ white bet” is equally innocent, and, if betting can be 
so innocent as this, it is clearly absurd, from the Christian 
point of view, to compare it to prostitution. The prejudice 
against it is natural enough, for it undoubtedly occupies 
a great deal of spare time that might be better employed. 
The saints have always been troubled by the spectacle of 
human beings seeking pleasure and pastime when they 
ought to be seeking the Kingdom of God. Wisdom, 
beauty, truth and goodness are undoubtedly more desirable 
things than clothes and brooches and musical comedies 
and games. But, if churchmen admit the uses of pastime 
at all, it is merely prejudice in them that denounces bettin 
and leaves the other vanities comparatively ceanpeved 
Let Canon Peter Green back a horse in next year’s Derby 
and hemay realise what a very small matter it is, and that 
the task of the Churches is, not to meet the pastimes 
of men with narrow negatives, but to make virtue itself 
more attractive to the imagination than any pastime. 
Y. 


Correspondence 


BRITAIN AND PALESTINE 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN, 

Sm,—You say on this subject that one of the reasons why 
the Jews should be allowed to return to the Holy Land is that 
““they can contribute in a way that no one else can to the 
development of Palestine.” But is it desirable that Palestine 
should be “ developed” ? Why must we be always meddling 
with other countries and trying to bring them into line with 
our own? We, presumably, have “ developed,” and is our 
civilisation such a glorious success ?_ I confess that if anything 
could make me sympathetic with barbarism, it would be the 
thought of the abnormal extension of our slums, the din of 
our streets, and the irremediable and overwhelming ugliness 
of so many of the densely populated centres in our industrial 
region. 

The Americans have set apart certain “ parks,” the New 
Zealanders certain portions of their islands to remain as Heaven 
made them. The world will not die of hunger if a tiny country 
like Palestine is not cultivated on the most approved modern 
methods. Can we not allow one spot on the earth’s face to 
remain virtually uncontaminated by the factory, the charabanc, 
the motor-bike and all the mechanical paraphernalia of that 
so-called civilisation which so many people, with strange 
perverseness, regard as a proof of “ progress " ?—Yours, etc., 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

[We do not share either our correspondent’s sympathy with 

barbarism or his fear that Palestine will be turned into a replica 
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of the Old Kent Road. Palestine is an empty country, whose 
natural resources are largely wasted and whose present in- 
habitants are not living, as some people appear to think, in 
conditions resembling those in Morris’s News from Nowhere. 
Properly treated, it could add handsomely to the wealth and 
civilisation of the world without paying any penalty in ugliness, 
squalor or degradation. The development of Palestine would, 
of course, be in the main agricultural.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Being merely one of those wretched provincials Mr. 
Turner wrote about some time ago, I am largely dependent on 
the weekly sixpennyworth of New STaTEsMAN for some account 
of what is thought and done in the great world of London. 

Many of Mr. Turner’s articles I have read and understood 
his point of view, but this week I am bewildered. Mr. Turner’s 
sensitive ear is something to be appreciated, particularly as he 
has cultivated a talent for expressing his opinions. He is able 
to discriminate between the small differences in the quality 
of the music given us by our greatest instrumentalists and to 
focus his appreciation on the finest qualities cultivated in the 
human voice. 

Now, however, he advocates the reproduction of Beethoven’s 
violin “‘ Concertos” on the gramophone. I may be wrong, 
but I am under the impression that Beethoven wrote only one 
violin Concerto and that one does not represent the greatness 
of this supreme genius. Surely Mr. Turner does not follow the 
example of the young critic in Fanny's First Play and say : 
“If it is by a great Composer, it is a great Concerto.” 

Again, regarding sonatas, I feel I am not alone in considering 
that the combination of piano and violin is not a successful 
musical combination, but is merely a convenient makeshift, 
owing to the universal acceptance of the piano as a domestic 
instrument. To my mind if there is a worse blend of tonal 
qualities than the piano and violin. it is the blend of these same 
qualities reproduced on a gramophone. 

It may be that I am old fashioned or hopelessly provincial, 
and in that case perhaps Mr. Turner will help me to adjust my 
sesthetic sensibilities.—Yours, etc., 


July 18th. Tramways MANAGER. 


AN EXPLANATION 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—On reading last week’s ‘‘ Current Literature ” in print 
I noticed a phrase which went further in its implications than 
I intended, and was unfair to Lady Astor. The sentence, as 
it stood, suggested that she had not what would be generally 
considered good reasons for seeking divorce from her first 
husband. On such a point I had, of course, no right and no 
intention to express an opinion. My point was that, having 
taken advantage of the well-known facility of the American 
Divorce Courts herself, she had afterwards done her best to 
prevent men and women in this country having even approxi- 
mate facilities, a proceeding which those who think our divorce 
law stands in need of reform find it impossible to forgive.— 
Yours, etc., AFFABLE Hawk. 


A POUND OF FLESH 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I have lost track of an incident given, I think, in a book 
review in your invaluable journal. It dealt with the staking of a 
pound of flesh, somewhat similar to the Shylock-Antonio bargain, 
in medieval Italy. The Pope quashed the matter, fining both 
parties for foolishness. Can any of your readers give me exact 
details ?—Yours, etc., D. W. CoLeMan. 

Oakdene, Mundesley, Norfolk. 

July 16th. 


Miscellany 
RIMBAUD 


1854-1891. 
Je suis mille fois le plus riche, soyons avares commes la mer, 
IMBAUD, one of the most gifted poets who ever 
lived, abandoned writing before he was nineteen, 
and though he had come as near to absolute 
originality as is possible, made no attempt to get any 








ee 


credit for his work, but destroyed the only book he had had 
printed. His action may have been due to his pride, fy 
he was sharply aware of his superiority, refusing te Compets 
with mediocrity ; to a real humility which shrank from 
personal distinction, or to his rage at finding that even hj, 
powers of expression lagged behind his imagination, }, 
any case the problem is unique. Jean Nicolas Arthur 
Rimbaud was born in Charleville in the 

a small manufacturing town adjoining the fortress 
Méziéres, not far from the Belgian frontier, 
father was a captain in the Infantry, his mother th 
daughter of a farmer. His parents ceased to live together 
when he was about six years old; both were excitable and 
his father overbearing besides and unfitted for domesticity, 
The mother was a woman of uncommonly strong 

for when her husband left her, besides Arthur, who was six, 
she had the care of her eldest son, a year older, a 

of two years and another born in June of the same year, 
and she reared them with scrupulous attention to their 
religious duties and the elements of education, Sh. 
succeeded in impressing the code of her class on all the 
children, except Arthur, who at sixteen wrote a poem 
expressing the latent anarchy of his childhood. 

The first photograph we have of him, evidently a family 
one taken at the time of his first communion, shows him 
seated rigidly, dressed in black with white collar and cravat; 
the hands, one of them clasping a devotional book, rest on 
his thighs, and a spotless white band is tied round the left 
arm. His hair, parted at the left side, is pomaded across 
the broad high forehead. The ears are ugly and protrusive, 
His square-capped boots turn upwards at the toe. The 
little expression left him in those circumstances resides in the 
deep-set, heavy lidded eyes, and the possibility of mutiny 
in the thick fold of the under-lip. 

A prize scholar at this time, soon after his fifteenth 
birthday, the “‘ Revue pour Tous ” (a journal as blameless 
as its name implies) printed his first verses—a poem of 
sentiment with some pretty lines, called “‘ The Orphans’ 
New Year Gifts.”” The mental activity which made him a 
remarkable prize-winner (under his mother’s discipline) 
impelled him beyond the limits of school successes, and at 
this time, when altruism is inherent in the condition of the 
physical organism, he first read Rousseau and the socialist 
philosophers ; he revolted against the injustices of social 
compromise. The Commune was being brewed in the 
erosion of the Second Empire. He read Proudhon and 
Saint Simon and naturally 






Il n’aimait pas Dieu mais les hommes qu’au soir fauve, 
Noirs, en blouse, il voyait rentrer dans le faubourg. 


He read Louis Blanc, historian of the reaction under 
Louis Philippe, and hoped that the fruits of the first Revo- 
lution, filched from the workers by the bourgeois, would at 
last be gathered. When the Franco-German war broke 
out his excitement increased, and on August 29th, 1870, he 
sold his prize books and fled to Paris. He was fifteen yea 
and ten months. A sonnet dashed off at the time explain 
his emotion and reason of his flight. 

He made three attempts on Paris before he was seventeen, 
and in each of them was finally compelled by lack of money 
to return home. His motives were in the first place to assist 
in the Social Revolution and secondly to write, and mett 
writers and artists, whom he still regarded as a superio 
class in society. The first time he was repatriated by the 
police after spending some days in prison for lacking “ visible 
means of support” and for declaring his revolutionaly 
opinions. When the siege of Paris was raised the following 
February he sold his watch and took the train to the capital 
where, he believed, he had only to approach an artist o 
writer to receive the little help he needed whilst finding 
employment. The artistic fraternity on which he had 
relied yielded 10 francs, and as he stayed in the city for ove 
a fortnight it is quite possible that, as a biographer relates, 
“he fought stray dogs for pieces of garbage.” At last be 
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could hold out no longer and made the best of his way home 
on foot. 

The news of the Commune (March 18th) roused his enthus- 
jssm, and as other means were lacking he again walked the 
240 miles to the capital, where he enlisted in a Communist 
battalion. On the defeat of the Commune in May he had to 
make his way home in the same manner. 

Rimbaud’s comings and goings mark bursts of immense 

ical activity, but between these he would often appear 
jn a condition of deep torpor, sunk like a crocodile in mud, 
whilst, with characteristic violence, his mind pursued its 
ambition of “a complete derangement of the senses.” 
“What a job!” he cried, when he was fifteen. “Everything 
in my head must be blotted out. Everything we are 
taught is false.” Such a thought is less remarkable than 
the uncompromising way in which it was carried out. He 

his “ atrocious scepticism "’ into practice to such good 
effect that when, at the end of his sixteenth year, he went 
to Paris as Verlaine’s guest, he was already seeking among 
the ruins of convention the foundations of a new morality. 
He had been attracted by the intellectual perversity of 
Verlaine’s early poetry, and in his desire for a companion in 
his enterprise picked out the unsuspecting Parnassian, 
much as an eagle will swoop down on a lamb. Verlaine 
was overwhelmed and fascinated by the daring convictions 
of his young friend who had, by means of the mental 
hygiene to which he had subjected himself (including the 
deliberate sacrifice of his self-respect) cleared his mind to an 
extraordinary degree of the prejudices which are often 
held to be inherent in the human race. Besides this 
intellectual charm, which alone would have been sufficient 
to rouse the sympathy of the finely susceptible Verlaine 
(too susceptible in many ways, no doubt), the boy-poet 
developed the expression attributed to angels. Though 
Verlaine saw him first, and afterwards in anger, as a 
mutinous gutter-snipe (“quite a child’s head, plump 
and fresh-skinned, on a boy’s clumsy, big-boned body”), 
he was growing rapidly; and a photograph taken soon 
afterwards records an indefinable but unmistakable 
beauty. The marks of repression have gone, and if the 
mouth is compressed, it is in determination ; the nose 
is tilted mockingly and the eyes (of a large and luminous 
blue) are sleepy in their pride, for he was at this time 
experimenting in hallucination and consciously developing 
his visionary faculty. The more stolid Parnassians hardly 
tolerated this inelegant (and often on principle, ill-mannered) 
youngster from the provinces, who flung all their most 
cherished bric-&-brac into the crucible of his disdain. “Je 
trouvais dérisoires les célébrités de la peinture et de la 
poésie moderne,” he declared. The hostility he thus 
brought on himself in Paris was much more furious than 
that of his own town, for his destructiveness involved 
everything that was the source of the artist’s vanity and 
position. His immoralism was the first step, like the 
Bolshevist inflation of the currency, towards the confusion 
of good and evil in a single vital impulse. Verlaine, who 
understood Rimbaud’s ambition as only another poet 
could, has, in his poem, Crimen Amoris, expressed his 
conception of it in terms characteristic of the author of 


O vous tous, 6 nous tous, 6 les pécheurs tristes, 
Oles gais Saints, pourquoi ce schisme tétu ? 

Que n’avons nous fait, en habiles artistes, 

De nos travaux la seule et méme vertu! 

Verlaine’s married life, always difficult because of his 
drinking habits, became intolerable after the arrival of 
Rimbaud. The latter tried to mend matters by returning 
to Charleville, but Verlaine implored him to come back, and 
the two set out for a tour in Belgium. These sublime 
vagabonds were for the moment in complete sympathy, 
and their gay imaginations played round the unfamiliar 
scenes with delightful effect. But this wonderful unity 
could not last, and Rimbaud, who continued his mental 


growth, became impatient of the eternal childishness 





of Verlaine. He was the human, all too human, and 
Verlaine’s self-pity rebelled against the young friend who 
said, “Sur toute joie, pour l’étrangler, j’ai fait le bond 
sourd de la béte féroce.” 

The two friends crossed from Belgium to England with 
some idea of earning their living, but the dissensions 
between them became more serious. One can sympathise 
with Rimbaud, who, in a moment of irritation, reveals what 
he had sometimes to suffer from this older but weaker 
brother, grousing about his isolation from his friends, or 
about his wife’s cruelty in trying to divorce him : 

Pitoyable frére! Que d’atroces veillées je lui dus!.... 
Presque chaque nuit, aussitét endormi, le pauvre frére se levait, la 
bouche pourri, les yeux arrachés—tel qu’il se révait! et me tirait 
dans la salle en hurlant son songe de chagrin idiot. 

None the less, he had undertaken to restore him to his 
“ primitive condition of a son of light,” and he did not 
abandon the attempt till Verlaine (the feminine nature) 
demanded the sacrifice of Rimbaud’s independence and 
future. “‘ Besides,” Rimbaud told him, “I must help 
others.”” The final quarrel, during a return to Brussels, when 
Verlaine wounded Rimbaud, was no doubt due to the angry 
desperation of a child trying to retain the companionship 
of one who has outgrown him. Verlaine was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment for assault and Rimbaud returned 
home. 

The condemnation of his friend (July, 1878) com- 
pleted his sense of dissatisfaction and loneliness, and he 
turned to a rigorous examination of his conscience. Une 
Saison en Enfer, completed in the August of that year (he 
would not be nineteen till October), is a mental auto- 
biography which reveals the extent of his ambitions, both 
moral and artistic, and announces the abnegation of his 
genius. It is one of the strangest confessions that have 
ever been brought to light, and it is only by luck that it has 
survived. It was the only work of any importance he had 
printed and, as soon as he received the edition from the 
printers (it was his private enterprise), he sent copies to 
Verlaine and to one or two other friends and went again to 
Paris. Here, it seems, he met in a café some literary gossips, 
who were allowing their jealousy to fatten on the scabrous 
nourishment provided by the Brussels affair. He hurried 
home again and threw on the fire all the rest of the edition 
of Une Saison en Enfer and any manuscripts he could lay 
hands on. But in any case such an action was implied 
in the very nature of that work itself. 

He was barely nineteen when he began his anonymous 
life, and until his death at the age of thirty-seven he wandered 
restlessly, paying his way with what jobs he could pick up, 
across Europe and North Africa. From a vague reference 
or two to literature in the first few years he passed to 
complete disinterestedness. ‘‘ Je ne m’occupe plus de ga,” 
he said of literature in 1879, as though speaking of a 
childish toy. 

To perceive the logic of his renunciation it is necessary 
to realise the extent of his attempted innovation, and his 
uncompromising character. “‘ Jamais homme n’eut pareil 
voeu,” a vow to discover the way to superhuman power 
and love. “ J’ai cru acquérir des pouvoirs surnaturels,” 
he said. Magical powers that would change laws and 

customs, or as he expresses it in Les Illuminations :} 

On nous a promis d’enterrer dans l’ombre I’arbre du bien et du 
mal, de déporter les honnétetés tyranniques, afin que nous amenions 
notre trés pur amour. 

He was a greater Anarch than Shelley, and he treated 
literature in much the same fashion, refining it to an air, a 
suggestion of unhuman ecstasy. For poetry as a profession 
he had nothing but disdain: ‘“ La main & plume vaut la 
main & charrue . . . je n’aurai jamais ma main.” He was, 
over and above the writer, a prophet, and he minced his 
words no more than the ancient Hebrews. The self- 
mocking resignation of Laforgue, 

vais me remettre 
A la culture des Belles-Lettres 
was impossible to his nature. 
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As his ideal was superhuman, his art was extra-literary. 
He destroyed each of the literary forms as he touched 
them, like the Prince of whom he related, “ Toutes les 
femmes qui l’avaient connu furent assassinées,” because he 
expected more of the Muses than luxurious or even rapturous 
complaisance. He had not spared himself in his researches 
into the Alchimie du Verbe, into the means of transmuting 
words into the elixir of life, and he pursued a dangerous 
path that led to the frontiers of the world and of Chimeria. 
He overlooked “none of the sophisms of madness—the 
madness that is confined.” He had created triumphs, 
feasts and dramas, he had tried to invent new flowers, new 
stars, new flesh, new tongues. 

It was not easy to give up the fame which he knew he 
might claim, and the intense prose of his strange book is 
broken by sarcastic returns on himself. 

Moi! moi qui me suis dit mage ou ange, dispensé de toute morale, 
je suis rendu au sol, avec un devoir & chercher, et la réalité rugueuse 

& étreindre ! 

Paysan! 

It is easier to understand his renunciation of his poetic 
genius when it is seen as a part of his whole effort towards 
another life, a part which he did not consider essential. 
He would “possess the truth in a soul and a body.” 
“Point de cantiques: tenir le pas gagné”’—that is, the step 
out of the hell of vanity and recrimination in which he had 
been living—‘“‘et & l’aurore, armé d’une ardente patience, 
nous entrerons aux splendides villes.” 

The last photograph we have of him was taken in Africa, 
in a rocky gully against a tangled bramble background, 
barefooted, in loose white clothes. His flesh is blackened 
by the sun and the face joyless and haggard. Though his 
letters of all these years show no interest, except in practical 
affairs, his expression is far from being that of a complacent 
merchant. If we may rely on a statement by a former 
Governor of Obock, Rimbaud was, in his thirties in Africa, 
“‘a prophet having his own circle of disciples, which roused 
the hatred and jealousy of the cadis and muphtis, who tried 
to have him killed on the spot.” Such an ending is, at 
least, imaginatively true of the man, whose absolute 
integrity forced him to discard all the opportunities 
civilisation afforded for the agreeable exploitation of his 
egotism. Verlaine notes as his most definite characteristic, 
“son voeu bien formulé d’indépendance et de haut dédain 
de n’importe quelle adhésion & ce qu’il ne lui plaisait pas 
de faire ni d’étre.” 

He accepted the full burden of his genius, which was 
not solely literary; and for that reason many who have 
come after him have regarded him not only as a remarkable 
poet, but as an heroic and even legendary example. 

EpGELL RickworbD. 


Theatre 
MR. GEORGE MOORE’S COMEDY 


HE COMING OF GABRIELLE is Elizabeth Cooper 
rewritten, and in most respects greatly improved. 

The latter play was performed by the Stage Society 

in June, 1918. Will Mr. Moore rewrite it again? He has 
a passion for revision. His comedy is based on a delightful 
and original idea, and after the flush of creative enthusiasm 
has faded from his mind Mr. Moore is almost uncannily 
detached in the estimate of his own work. He is such a 
devoted craftsman that interest in discovering where 
precisely his work is weak destroys in him all an 
author’s natural partiality towards it. His love of art is 
far stronger than his vanity, though that, no doubt, is not a 
negligible quality. Thus it would not be very surprising 
if some years hence it were not “ Elizabeth Cooper” but 
“The Coming of Gabrielle” which figured as the play 
within the plot. For I am sure Mr. Moore would like 
to leave a perfect comedy behind him, and the play as it 
stands does not “ go.” Before I attempt to discover the 





reason, let us examine the author’s intentions. These 
are exquisite. 

The theme is an original one in spite of turning on 
impersonation. Lewis Davenant is a famous elderly 
author. Women have been very important to him, and 
love-affairs, one expects, have been at once his inspiration 
and his most delightful reward. Now he no longer cares 
for amorous adventures. Their agitations have ost 
novelty and such adventures have become too exhausting, 
Still, when an opportunity occurs of enjoying an unus 
thrilling one by proxy, he takes it. One of the duties of 
his secretary has been to answer the letters Davenant 
continually receives from women, an occupation into which 
Sebastian Dayne throws himself with zest. It is from g 
countess in Vienna that the most thrilling letters have 
been coming lately, and Davenant’s play, Elizabeth 
Cooper, is going to be performed there. But the idea of 
being lionised in Vienna hasbeen preyingonhim. Perhaps, 
too, his reluctance (this so far as my memory serves me was 
more emphasised in the original Elizabeth Cooper) is 
increased by the prospect of having to face his ardent 
correspondent. He suggests that Sebastian should imper. 
sonate him, and Sebastian, to whom the idea of meeting 
the Countess Gabrielle appeals enormously, jumps at the 
chance. In Act II. he returns with the lady herself, whom 
he has actually married! He pretends, however, to 
Davenant that he has not yet confessed the imposture, 
a little joke which the Countess has determined to put 
upon the distinguished author in revenge for slighting so 
charming an admirer as herself, and daring to send his 
secretary instead of coming to see her. This is a vital 
alteration in the original plot. In Elizabeth Cooper 
Sebastian had funked confession, and it was with an 
ardour of passionate anxiety that he implored his cousin 
to keep up the farce a little longer by pretending to be 
himself the secretary, till the perfect moment for confession 
should arrive; while the lady had really seen through 
him at once and married him knowing what she was doing. 
But Gabrielle makes a discovery which changes her mood 
from one of humorous malice to distress. She discovers 
that Sebastian, who had fallen in love with her letters 
and answered them so delightfully with poems and senti- 
ments, has been sending the same poems to another admirer 
in a humbler station of life, whose letters had also excited 
him. She determines now to set her cap at the real 
Davenant, and, though the days of love-making are nearly 
over for him, he is not a little responsive. Yet at bottom 
what he really wants is to get her to forgive the distracted 
Sebastian. He suddenly kisses her, purposely against her 
will, and her revulsion convinces her where her real 
feelings lie. She realises in a flash that her love for the 
author is only pique and schwirmerei, but that her love 
for the secretary is genuine. They are reconciled. 

This scene is one of the prettiest pieces of sentimental 
comedy in modern English drama. The conflicting 
emotions of the dialogue shimmer and blend like the 
changing colours in shot silk. It was splendidly acted 
by Miss Athene Seyler, and Mr. Leslie Faber was at his 
best in it. 

Where and why then did the comedy fail? The “ idea” 
was delightful; the dialogue ran easily and gracefully. 
Why did it fail? The weakness lay in the male characters. 
The sailor husband of Davenant’s other female corres 
pondent, who was meant to supply broad comedy, was 
drawn without comic gusto; Sebastian gave only ai 
exhibition of monotonous embarrassment, and Davenant 
himself, the elderly Lothario, was not seen in the light 
of the comic spirit. He was dignified, and therefore fatuous 
without being comic. Davenant was only a polished man 
of the world who had made a good thing out of writing. 
He was not drawn with detachment; his creator app® 
rently could not bring himself to laugh at an author 5° 
enviably besieged. So we were not amused. 

Desmonp MacCartTHY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MONG the lesser known writings of George Borrow 
is a thin pamphlet published by W. Webber of 
Ipswich, called The Turkish Jester, or The 

Pleasantries of Cogia Nasra Eddin Effendi. One hundred 
and fifty copies were printed. I believe this was the first 
introduction of Nasra Eddin to English readers. Mr. 
Henry Barnham, formerly Consul-General in the Levant, 
has now published a much fuller, but I regret to say, not 
so well told, collection of Nasra Eddin stories (Tales of 
Nasra Ed-Din Khoja. Nisbet. 7s. 6d.). 
* * ° 

Nasr-ed Din was the name given by his parents to the 
author of these quaint repartees. It means “ Victory of 
the Faith.” Khoja or Cogia, as Borrow more simply 
and inaccurately writes it, is a honorific m **Master’’ 
or “Teacher.” He was born (they think) towards the 
end of the fourteenth century in the district of Angora, 
and, having been educated in Mohammedan doctrine and 
law, he qualified as a leader of public prayers in the mosque 
and as a Cadi, or magistrate. He lived in terrible and 
stirring times. In 1400, Timur, or Tamerlane, the de- 
seendant of Jenghiz Khan, with his Tartar hordes invaded 
the Turkish kingdom, then ruled by Bayazid, the ““ Thunder- 
bolt,” who had carried the Crescent to the banks of the 
Danube. “Timur, it must be remembered,” says Sir 
Valentine Chirol in his preface, ‘“‘ was as good a Moham- 
medan as Bayazid, and if he sometimes spent the morning 
building up pyramids of heads, cut off with equal impar- 
tiality from Bayazid’s defeated Turks and from the 
Christian knights who fell in the defence of Smyrna, he 
always put in a punctual appearance at roonday prayers 
in the mosque.” Nasr-ed Din became his Court Jester, 
but not a servile one, as the following story shows. 

. * * 

A group of people sat talking, and their conversation 
turned upon the next world and the Judgment day. While 
they sat there brooding over the matter, Tamerlane, who 
was sitting next to the Khoja, heaved a deep sigh and 
said to him, ““O, Khoja, what will become of me on the 
Judgment-day? Shall I have a seat in Heaven or Hell?” 
“Really, your Majesty, I am sorry to see you vex your 
Royal heart with such matters. In my humble opinion, 
you should not worry nor have the slightest doubt on the 
subject. When Jenghiz Khan and Hulaju died, it is 
quite clear that they must have gone straight to Hell. 
Oh, yes! your Majesty may be quite sure that you will 
have a seat of honour there along with Nimroud, Pharaoh, 
Alexander and Jenghiz Khan.” 

* * . 

There is no doubt, I think, that the Khoja was a little 
cracked, but if he was, the crack could only be filled up 
by an average man’s brains. He is one of the most 
delightful of national heroes, and his popularity to this 
day (his tomb is still a place of pilgrimage) speaks for the 
amiability of his race. He was a mixture of simplicity 
and cunning, and the retorts and stories of his simple- 
mindedness and his slyness are as green as ever. 

One day the Khoja borrowed a cauldron of a brazier, and carrying 
it home, put a little saucepan into it, and then carrying it back, 
returned it to its owner. The owner, seeing a little saucepan in 
the cauldron, said, “ What is this?” “ Why,” cried the Khoja, 
“the cauldron has borne a child”; whereupon the owner took 
possession of the saucepan. One day the Khoja asked again for the 
cauldron, and having obtained it, carried it home. The owner of 
the cauldron waited one day and even five days for his utensil, 
but no cauldron coming, he went to the house of the Khoja and 
knocked at the door. The Khoja coming to the door, said, “ What 
do you want?” “The cauldron,” said the man. “O set your 
heart at rest,” said the Khoja, “ the cauldronisdead.” “O, Khoja,” 
said the man, “can a cauldron die?” “But,” said the Khoja, “as 


you 
I cas aye’ it could bear a child, why should you not believe that 


But what has endeared him to generations of his country- 
men is not only his wit and unanswerable odd retorts, 
but his genius for buffoonery : 
One day the Khoja was going up the mountain when his donkey 
refused to budge. 
Someone said, ‘“‘ Buy some ammonia from the chemist and rub 
it behind. You'll soon see how he will go.” 
When the Khoja tried it, the donkey began to run in an agony. 
As the Khoja was returning home next day he felt rather tired and 
listless, so he tried the same medicine on himself. The result was 
that he got home before the donkey, but he could not stop still 
and began running here and there. 
His wife called out, “‘ What is the matter with you, Khoja ?” 
“If you want to catch me,” said he, “ you will have to use some 
ammonia, too !” 
7 * - 


His ideas on education were original ; I recommend the 
following story to all parents : 

The Khoja handed his daughter a water-jar, and as he did so gave 
4 two smacks in the face, saying, “Mind you don’t break the 

r ! ” 

Some people who saw the innocent child beaten in this way 
turned to the Khoja and said, “ Is it not a shame to ill-treat the poor 
child without a cause ?”’ 

“No!” said he, “I must show her the serious consequences of 
breaking the jar before she breaks it, so as to make her pay attention. 
It would be no good punishing her after she had broken it.” 


On another occasion he came upon some children 
quarrelling over a basket of walnuts. The Khoja was a 
great favourite with children—there are a number of 
storie» which show that he was, though it might have been 
guessed—and when he offered to divide the nuts among 
them, they accepted his suggestion eagerly. ‘ But shall 
I,” he said, “‘ divide them among you as God would do it, 
or as man would?” “As God would,” the children 
cried. The Khoja then proceeded to give one or two 
children a great quantity of nuts; to a few others he 
gave a fair number, to others only one or two, while to 
some he gave none at all. When their astonishment 
subsided he proceeded to point the moral. If the purpose 
of education is to enlighten the young as to the nature 
of the world as soon as possible, the Khoja was a teacher 
of genius. 
> * * 


Among other stories recorded of him this is one of 
my favourites : 

One day a villager brought a hare to the Khoja as a present, and 
the Khoja treated him so well that he turned up again a week later. 
The Khoja did not recognise him, so the man said, “I am the 
villager who brought you that hare last week.” 

The Khoja made him welcome and gave him some soup, saying, 
“It is soup made from the gravy of the hare. Please help your- 
self.” 

A few days later three or four villagers turned up in the hope of 
being entertained. He asked who they were, and they answered, 
* We are the neighbours of the villager who brought you that hare.” 

The Khoja gave them some sweets and made them welcome. 

A week later a few more prople came and the Khoja asked who 
they were. They answered, “ We are the neighbours of the neigh- 
bours of that villager who brought you that hare.” 

** Welcome !” said he, and put a bowl of water before them. 

The villagers stared at it and said, ‘‘ What is it, Khoja ?” 

“It is,” answered he, “the water of the juice of the gravy of 
the hare!” 

* + 7 


It is most unfair to propose a single story as a test of 
humour. One person is born to see one kind of joke, 
another another ; though people are extraordinarily averse 
from admitting that they do not see anything funny in 
what has amused their friends. Of course, if a story is 
used as a test, it must be one with a point which cannot 
be explained. I think I should choose this story: one 
day the Khoja caught a crane and took it home, and 
remarking that its beak and legs were very long, he cut 
them off; and placing it on a lofty shelf said, “ Now you 
look like a bird.” I cannot analyse it, but the smile this 
story provokes seems to ripple lightly away over the 
whole surface of nature till it touches the confines of 
experience. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Grey Wethers. By V. Sacxvitte-West. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Star of Earth. By Morris Da.ietr. Heinemann. 6s. 


The Kiss to the Leper. By Frangois Mauriac. Translated by 
James WeriTtaALL. Heinemann. 6s. 


Le Fleuve de Feu. By Frangois Mauriac. 6f. 75. 


A fine, a formidable, classic reaction holds many of us in its 
clutch. In the Battle of the Books, which every generation 
fights anew, the squadrons of romance are perceptibly weaken- 
ing. New legionaries are continually being enrolled under the 
classic eagles, and the temerarious mob of the romantics is 
retreating in multilingual disarray. Defeat hangs heavy over 
the wild forces of the Celt, the Muscovite hordes are depleted 
and discouraged. A few fresh followers may still rally to 
Irish Joyce and Conrad the Polander, but the barbarians, as 
always, can attain no unity of command. The forces of order 
sweep majestically on, and have just carried against a vigorous 
defence the timid fort of Hawthornden. In The Adelphi a 
last stand is being made with the frenzy of despair. But war 
aims are confused. Romance has come to mean everything, 
and nothing. By some, anything truly poetic will be called 
romantic, a chorus of Aischylus, a couplet of Racine, or a 
resonant passage of The Decline and Fall. Others will dismiss 
as romantic whatever the Grand Siécle would have thought 
extravagant or low, and on this plea will classify together 
the novels of Hardy, the plays of Sir James Barrie, and Mr. 
Joyce’s Ulysses. But the first thing to avoid is the partisan use 
of either of these words as terms merely of commendation or 
abuse. A prejudice, perhaps particularly unfortunate in a 
reviewer of new novels, sometimes inclines me to think that 
only genius is entitled to be romantic. That is to say that 
only genius can be romantic with success. Second-rate classic 
art can, I believe, cause pleasure; second-rate romantic art 
nothing but curiosity or pain. Nor is the reason for this merely 
a matter of form. Certainly writers, unless they have at least 
a touch of genius, are unwise in neglecting those traditions 
which represent the accumulated experience of the writing 
race. And certainly restraint, clarity and reasonableness are 
virtues so high that not even the sublimest genius can neglect 
them unpunished ; while the numberless writers who attempt 
to conceal their weakness under cover of obscurity are so 
many ostriches who only succeed in convincing themselves. 
But (if for the purpose of argument form may be separated from 
content) the formal vagaries of romantic writers are the least 
part and only the most obvious sign of their romanticism. 
The essence, or, if you prefer it, the differentia, of romantic 
art is in its exploitation of the artist’s personality. ‘“‘ All the 
best fiction,”” Mr. Arthur Symons writes somewhere, “is a 
form of confession.”” The directer the confession, the more 
artistically intolerable the novel becomes—except again where 
genius resides. If the personality exploited has even a touch 
of genius, art that is good as well as romantic may result. 
(The novels of Mr. D. H. Lawrence are a contemporary instance.) 
It is permissible to write novels—and possible to write good 
and pleasure-giving novels—without genius. But most such 
attempts, and perhaps especially those of women writers, are 
rendered intolerable by their romantic nature. They are at 
once too particular and too general. Classicism in art, if, as 
I believe, it is something more than a formal matter, is the 
quality which transfuses actual into universal experience by 
purging personality of its idiosyncrasies without dissipating 
reality into vagueness. 

Miss Sackville-West calls her new book “A romantic novel.” 
But she puts into the mouth of one of her characters a word 
that suits it better, the word “ romantical.” Miss Sackville- 
West is a writer whom it is’a little difficult to discuss. To 
abuse her work would be ungenerous—she is certainly a better 
novelist than most. To praise it would be still more ungenerous, 
for it would mean judging it by a lower standard than she 
would herself presumably choose, and dismissing her from the 
class of promising and serious writers to which she has some 
claim to belong. Yet it is not only depressing for the public 
but tiresome for the critic if he parades the streets like a pious 
sandwichman with scriptural texts threatening damnation 
and death to those who do not follow his recipes for salvation. 
That Miss Sackville-West can do better work than Grey Wethers 
is shown by her Dragon in Shallow Waters, her extravagantly 
praised story The Heir, and by a novel called Challenge, which 
has so far only appeared in America, though it is in my opinion 
her best book. But everything she writes is spoilt by the 
devastating ease with which she falls into a certain sort of 


Grasset. 


——— 


empty rhetoric. Here are a few lines from the first page of 
her new book: 

- - » the Downs remain, and every winter, now as then, shroud 

their secrets and the memory of their secrets beneath the same 

mantle of snow away from the speculations of the curious, By 
of Clare Warrener and Nicholas Lovel no trace remains, unleg 
indeed they have passed into the wind and become incorporate 
with the intractable spaces and uncompromising heights. 
This sort of writing is certainly agreeable to many readers, and 
has won Miss Sackville-West a reputation as a stylist. Moreover, 
once you have the trick of it, it can be manufactured in limitless 
quantities. But those to whom it is not agreeable will 
have the patience to wade through morasses of it in order to 
reach the patches of firmer ground which do exist in its midst, 
Because they find Miss Sackville-West apparently revelling in 
banal eloquence, they will take it for granted that her mind is 
ordinary. And that will be a most regrettable mistake. For 
though her weakness in self-criticism allows her to retain, and 
even, it seems, to regard with fondness, passages which in the 
work of another writer she would certainly condemn (I haye 
seen excellent critical work of hers), the persevering reader can 
detect in her writing signs of an unusual sensibility and delicacy 
of mind. Perhaps, like Shakespeare, she dislikes blotting, 
The virtue of The Dragon in Shallow Waters was her highly. 
competent handling of a sinister and, in the best sense, melo- 
dramatic plot. Challenge was distinguished by definite and 
well-realised characterisation, and its exuberance was made 
more tolerable by the hot and distant setting (it is a Conradesque 
story of revolution in the Greek Islands). But when Miss 
Sackville-West becomes fantastical about the Downs, I can 
hardly believe she is taken in for more than the moment by 
her own gush. The characters in Grey Wethers seem to me to 
have no relation to any plane of reality, and perhaps the best 
criticism of the book would be the suggestion that it deserves 
to be illustrated by Mr. Norman Wilkinson of Four Oaks. 

A ship, a revolution in South America, a Quixotic, inarti- 
culate man, a beautiful girl whose chief asset is her taciturnity, 
enormous gestures, irrational heroism, and unnecessary disaster 
—Star of Earth is not merely Conradesque: it is Conrad and 
nothing but Conrad, though certainly not the whole Conrad. 
Such school-pieces evidently have a considerable public, and 
Mr. Morris Dallett (whom I guess to be an American and not 
improbably a woman) could certainly have chosen a less dis- 
tinguished atelier for his studies. He is not slick, he does not 
vulgarise or parody his master, he does not pick out the weaker 
mannerisms for particular imitation ; but neither does he put 
any individuality into his work. Pastiche is an art, but 
“* Imitari is nothing; so doth the hound his master, the ape 
his keeper, the tired horse his rider.” 

The novel of adventure has been much to the fore in France 
lately. Not only have Stevenson and Conrad in translation 
enjoyed quite a vogue, but Pierre Benoit and Pierre MacOrlan 
have been highly successful with the large and small publics 
respectively. Of quite another company is Monsieur Frangois 
Mauriac. I do not know to whom to compare him. He has 
something of Francis Jammes’s grave sensuality, and like him 
excels in descriptions of South-Western France. But he is not 
a romantic. He does not shrink from most repellent situations, 
but neither does he gloat over them. He supports the spirit 
against the body, but without minimising the body’s magnifi- 
cence. He is one of the most distinguished French novelists 
of the younger generation. His new book, Le Fleuve de Feu, 
after enjoying the honour of appearing in the Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise, has just been published in book form almost simul- 
taneously with a translation into English of his last previous 
work—Le Baiser au Lépreux. Mr. James Whitall, who 's 
responsible for this, and who has also done into English 
de Nerval’s delightful Filles du Feu, is the most tactful of 
translators; and having compared The Kiss to the Leper 
several places with its original, I can testify to its accuracy #% 
well as to its grace. Only the title of the book seems to have 









baffled him, but can one complain of this, perceiving no better 
alternative? What surprising lapses there are in the richness 
of English idiom! Monsieur Mauriac, Mr. Whitall informs & 
in one of those prefatory notes without which no translation 
should be allowed to appear, “ is convinced that Christianity 
provides extraordinary opportunities to novelists, because of 
the moral conflicts it creates.” This may be obvious, but # 
is a truth very rarely put into words. The esthetic interest 
of such conflicts is not confined, of course, to those who e 

the moral code responsible for them. Many may find it # 
difficult to sympathise with Monsieur Mauriac’s characte 
as with Antigone or Agamemnon. But at least these Catholics 
in their struggles with passion are governed by conviction and 
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STILL LIVING 


Starting to the south of Poland, the 
Friends’ Relief Committee has now 
worked amongst the peasants for 
nearly five years, and has been able 
to rehabilitate several communities, 
which, had it not been for its help, 
would probably have sunk further 
back into conditions of physical and 
mental misery. 


IAHR TAH 


These communities are amongst 
the brightest spots on Poland's 
eastern frontier. . . . Peasants culti- 
vating their land and become self- 
supporting. These, at any rate, are 
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IN DUG-OUTS 


no longer hampering the reconstruc- 
tion of a sane Europe. 

The Friends’ Relief Committee has 
undertaken its last service to the 
peasants at Hoduciszki and near 
Vilno, who have been living in the 
water-logged trenches left by the 
contending armies. 

By hauling the timber and assisting 
in building, the Friends’ Unit hopes 
to house the peasants who have for 
so long been wrestling against cir- 
cumstances, and save them from the 
terrible mortality of life in water- 
logged trenches. 


Friends are also working in GERMANY, where relief is being administered 


by the Council for International Service. 


Gifts of Money, which may be earmarked for 


either country, should be sent to the Friends’ 


Relief Committee (Room 5), 10 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


Parcels of Clothing for Austria and Germany may be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New 


Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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not by that love of respectability, that cowardice, and that 
intellectual dishonesty which make similar contests in English 
novels so often a matter only for impatience and contempt. 
Of Monsieur Mauriac’s books La Chair et Le Sang seems to me 
perhaps the most likely to attract the English reader. For 
one thing it contains much humour. But the severity with 
which, in the two books under review, the author excludes 
everything not directly relevant to his purpose, makes them 
more valuable as examples to the English novelist. (Not long 
ago I tried to call attention for the same reason to Monsieur 
Raymond Radiguet’s Le Diable au Corps.) Monsieur Mauriac 
contrives to raise his personages from the particular to the 
general without depriving them of individuality, and that, 
as I say, seems to me the principal feature of classic as opposed 
to romantic art. In both The Kiss to the Leper and Le Fleuve 
de Feu the exterior story is very simple and unaffected by 
accident. The complexity comes not from the peculiarities of 
particular persons or from casual circumstances, but from the 
unsteadiness and variety of the human heart. Both books are 
short owing to the author’s commendable economy. Monsieur 
Mauriac is an artist who sets down in precise language his 
profound knowledge of man’s uncertain soul. 
RAYMOND MorTIMER. 


STAGE MACHINERY 


Scenes and Machines on the English Stage during the Renaissance. 
By Luy B. Campsert. Cambridge University Press. 
15s. 

With the publication of Vitruvius, under the auspices of the 
Roman Academy about 1456, began a long series of experiments 
in theatre construction. Out of these were evolved two types 
of stage and auditorium. The first, following strictly Vitruvian 
precepts, was adapted more particularly to the presentation of 
classical plays, being permanent, non-scenic and allowing only 
such change of background as could be provided by “ periaktoi ”’ 
behind the three main doorways of the stage. The Olympic 
Theatre of Palladio is the supreme example of this type. 
But here the original archeological severity was modified after 
Palladio’s death by the addition of five remarkable stréets 
built by Scamozzi in accordance with the current enthusiasm 
for perspective. Whether Ariosto’s theatre at Ferrara, burnt 
in 1582, was also upon similar lines remains unknown. That the 
method was taken up at a later time by Inigo Jones, whose 
enthusiasm had been aroused at Vicenza, is well illustrated by 

«the two remarkable plans discovered respectively by Mr. Grant 

Keith and Mr. Hamilton Bell. The second type, illustrated 
by Serlio, was a practical adaptation of Vitruvian principles 
to the requirements of the rectangular halls where court per- 
formances were usually given. The stage consisted of a raised 
scaffold, upon the rear of which the scene was built, consisting 
of an elaborate street of two-sided houses in perspective for 
tragedy and comedy and a formal landscape for pastorals. 

There can be little doubt that these developments were to 
some extent known and copied in England during the sixteenth 
century. Hall records a performance by the boys of St. Paul’s 
School in 1527, when the stage was built with “a great fountain 
occupying the centre of the picture, while at one side was a 
hawthorn-tree of silk, and at the other side a similar mulberry- 
tree.”” This arrangement of the stage and others such as that 
suggested by the record of 1551-2 of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where 12d. was paid to the carpenter “‘for removing y® tables 
in y® haull and setting y™ up again w ye houses and other 
things’ indicate a knowledge of Italian methods and a 
desire to emulate at a distance the glories of the neo-Vitruvian 
manner. 

The author is inclined to over-emphasise the similarity 
between the English scenic methods of the sixteenth century 
and those of Italy. However impressive the “ magnifica palatia 
aedesque apparatissimae”’ of the stage at Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1566 may sound, it cannot be supposed that the stages of 
Court or University approached much nearer to the grand 
sophistication of Italian spectacle than do buidings such as 
Wolsey’s Hampton Court, the great gate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge or Audley End House to the library of St. Marks 
and the Villa Medici. 

Meanwhile it is well that another kick should be dealt to the 
theory of the Merry-Englandish simplicity of the Elizabethan 
theatre, full of oak beams and old-world inefficiency. In form 
and detail it owed something to the current conception of a 
classical theatre. Stockwood calls the theatre “a theatre, 
that is, even after the manner of the old theatre at Rome, a 
show place of all beastlie and filthy matters.” De Witt says 


of the Swan: “its form seems to approach that of a 
structure,” and mentions “‘ wooden pillars, which are paj 
in such admirable imitation of marble as to deceive even th, 
sharpest eye.” The “ creaking throne” for raising deities, the 
traps, the engine for bringing out from the inner stage, beds, 
hearses, etc., the “tempestuous drum” and “nimble squibbe* 
all appear to have found their way out of antiquity 

the Renaissance. But, again, the resemblance must not 
pressed too far and can have been only very superficial ang 
incomplete. 

It was not until the greater artistic culture of the Stuary 
and the genius of Inigo Jones gave impetus to the new mo 
that the native style in architecture and decoration gave plac 
to the real refinements of the Renaissance. 

Between 1605 and 1640 we find Inigo Jones not only copying 
but elaborating and experimenting with Italian stage method 
in the Court Masques, beginning with periaktoi at the sides of 
the stage, producing three simple changes in Ajax Flagellifer 
at Oxford, and the Masque of Blackness, where no complete 
change of scene took place, and ending with a great variety of 
scenes in Salmacida Spolia produced by means of shutter 
(scena ductilis). 

At the Restoration these methods were again revived by 
John Webb and Davenaut. It was at this point that the con. 
fluence of the public and court stages took place, whose courses 
had hitherto been separated by reason of the great expense of 
scenic productions. 

One is tempted to pursue the awakening of interest in the 
dramatic unities which followed the slackening in scenic inven- 
tions and rediscoveries of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, the contingent demand for verisimilitude and the 
path from verisimilitude to realism, and to rush on into discussion 
upon the relation of scenes to drama. Such are the questions 
raised by this book. All students of the drama should feel 
grateful for a work, in which is arranged with much care and 
scholarship, material essential to those who wish to attempt 
any constructive work in the modern theatre. 

A. P. 


ST. JOHN HANKIN 


The Plays of St. John Hankin. With an Introduction by Jom 
Drinkwater. 2 vols. Secker. 25s. 

About ten or twelve years ago it was the custom among 
wideawake people te congratulate themselves on being bom 
into an age where a real renaissance of the drama was in progres. 
And though now we are inclined to smile upon such youthful 
enthusiasm, they really had a considerable reason for slf- 
congratulation. The time they lived in may not have beens 
renaissance, but at least plays had for some time been becoming 
much better than they used to be. Mr. Shaw and Synge had 
even obvious rights to the regard of posterity, and Mr. Gals 
worthy, Mr. Barker and St. John Hankin were as clearly superior 
to Mr. Pinero and Mr. Jones as they, in their day, had deea 
superior to Robertson and H. J. Byron. Craftsmanship ha 
improved a hundredfold. Natural dialogue, which, without 
being the only thing of importance in the making of plays, cil 
be a delightful thing almost in itself, was every day coming into 
its own. And stage psychology was being forced, bit by bit, 
to bear a relationship to that of life in an almost similar degre. 

Whether Hankin would, if he had lived longer, have becom 
a really first-rate dramatist it is difficult to say. These plays, 
printed as they are in chronological order, certainly show : 
great improvement in the seven years that divide the first 
them from the last. The dialogue becomes not only mor 
natural but more significant and more exclusively co 
with the matter in hand, the psychology less and less 
to fit the author’s momentary difficulties. All the four pay 
in the last volume—The Cassilis Engagement, The Last of 
De Mullins, The Constant Lover, and Thompson—are well matt 
and interesting in themselves. They contain human 
whose affairs interest one, whose behaviour is unforced, whe 
speak their minds in what is apparently the speech of y : 
though it is actually tightened with great skill, and yet ~ 
plays are thoroughly compact and written from a single po 
of view. oh diff 

On their own lines, indeed, these plays could only with 
culty be improved. They have, what is more, an a 
over many other plays of the period in the fact that they z 
plays and nothing more. None of them are written to pr 
anything, to further any cause or suppress any abuse. 
have their own separate reasons for existing and no extraneos 
reason. They do not preach a doctrine or encourage 
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dither to make or break a law. They are merely concerned 
with certain people who find themselves placed in certain 
circumstances. 
Even so it is doubtful whether Hankin would ever have done 
much better than The Cassilis Engagement or The 
Last of the De Mullins. He has many virtues, but most of 
them are negative virtues. His plays are not things that one 
finds oneself remembering. They contain a certain amount 
of real humanity, of genuine tenderness of feeling, and of what 
one is forced, for want of a more definite word, to call intelligence . 
They are nearly always wittily and prettily written as well 
gs being natural. But he seems to have lacked entirely that 
ity of creating moments of real dramatic tension which 
differentiates the great from the competent dramatist. On 
reading his plays and on seeing them acted one is never deeply 
stirred either to laughter or to tears; one smiles. And this 
is nothing whatsoever to do with the fact that his manner is a 
light one. Candide is in a sense the lightest book ever written, 
yet it is very far indeed from being the least moving. Indeed, 
in Hankin’s own case it is his one-act The Constant Lover— 
the shortest and lightest thing in the volumes—which is the most 
moving. This is really charming in its naturalness and youth. 
For once he has put two characters on the stage who are some- 
thing more than men and women in the street; they are two 
quite natural young lovers, but they are beautiful in a universal 


way. 
The volumes are pleasantly printed and bound, and Mr. 
Drinkwater’s preface, while it is not unnaturally inclined to 
overvalue the age in which Hankin lived, is sympathetic and 
sensible. R. F. W. 


INTELLECTUAL OSTRICHISM 


Mysticism of East and West. By Wiit1am Lorrus Hare. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 
The living world is afflicted, miserable, difficult to instruct 
and without discrimination. In this world full of pain, suffering 
by their different acts, see the benighted ones cause great pain. 


There are few people who have not felt like that. There are 
few people who can face the gloom of living without some kind 
of assistance. Either they will catch at pleasure as the only 
saving grace of existence, and try to drug their senses, and, 
which is most important to them, boast about it; or they see 
deeper, and realise that pleasure is a snare, that you think 
you are going to enjoy yourself, and then all your plans, all 
your hopes, fall like a pack of cards about your head. These, 
the majority, seek some way of interpreting reality so that they 
can hoodwink themselves into believing that everything happens 
for the best if they only knew. They will either invent some 
more real reality, and call experience an illusion, or they will 
mark down some particular experience and look round for a 
recipe for repeating it, and these last are the mystics. 

It is with the various modes of escape from the horror that 
surrounds us that Mr. Hare is dealing. Of course, he does 
not look on them as modes of escape. He thinks that the 
formulations of the religious teachers are ‘the bleatings of the 
flock nearing the fold, the cries of such as have reached the 
brow of the hill and have seen the sea, or, as he put it, signs 
of “the assimilation of the soul to universal order.” 

_ Mr. Hare has a fascinating subject, but his book is disappoint- 
ng. It is disconnected, and full of odd scraps of theory which 
he “cannot work out here,” and moral comments of his own 
indicating an uncritical attitude with which the present reviewer 
‘snotinsympathy. Heis not content merely to give an account of 
other people have said, he is always coming in front of the 
“tan after every performance with some, usually false, remark. 
‘ ly,” he says at one point, “if, according to . . . St. 
ete. we need not do evil, half its reality is gone already.” 
feel accepts the wildest doctrine without a question. ‘“ We 
with and for each other,” he says, “‘ because we are really 
med with each other.” Still, to do him justice, he does register 
, belief in evil as a substance, adding that “ the word ‘ evil ’ 

{undamentally an adjective.” 

His course, Pythagoras comes in for a great deal of explanation. 
ot an’ of numbers, being, prima facie, the most absurd 
“tr tt Was ever written, is patronised by what is called 
Higher =. and we rather suspect Mr. Hare of higher 
4 * 4fis time we are told that the apparent imbecility 
eg quant of Pythagoras is due to the indistinct speech 
Prac es. They got it all wrong because they would 
rhythm, Grithmetic when Pythagoras had talked about 
This makes it quite clear. Rhythm was imposed 
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on chaos, order on disorder, and so objects came into being 
and people started counting them, so there was number in it 
after all; “and,” adds Mr. Hare, delightedly, “we are able to 
save the reputation of Aristotle by admitting that, looked at 
in this way, numbers are things and things are numbers!” 
And then take music; “ Music in particular results from the 
imposition of form on sound in general, of limit on the un- 
limited.” There is no place for a creator in the fragments of 
Pythagoreanism that remain, but Mr. Hare is undaunted : “ We 
may take it for granted, however, that the philosopher himself 
was deeply imbued with mystical feeling and theological thought.” 
Another reputation saved. It is all so easy, as Mr. Hare says, 
“if we care to take the necessary trouble.” 

The greater part of the book is taken up with Indian and 
Chinese philosophers, and Mr. Hare very rightly diagnoses the 
relation between the doctrine of Reincarnation and the law of 
Karma, pointing out that the former was required by the latter 
because of the desire for adequate rewards and punishments. 

We are led from the Chinese Golden Age, through Buddhism 
(with a shocked glance in passing at Nietzsche’s critique) and 
Greek philosophy to Neoplatonism and Christianity, when Mr. 
Hare is at his best. He has collected a great deal of interesting 
information about the Early Church and the [philosophic 
thought which immediately preceded it. 

One closes the book with a feeling of envy. If only one could 
believe it all, what matter if it were not true? If only one 
could point and say with the Buddha: “ This is the end of 
suffering.” W. J. H. S. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF LONDON 


London: Its Origin and Early Development. By Wit11am Pace. 
Constable. 14s. 


London, which Tacitus describes as crowded with the concourse 

of merchants, was a place chosen by its inhabitants for its 
advantages as a port for sea-borne trade. Its soil in early days 
must have been swampy and liable to frequent floods. It lies 
in a marsh, and its beginnings are misty. Mr. Page, whom 
many grateful readers will remember as the General Editor of 
the Victoria History, has drawn out of scanty records reinforced 
by inferences from usages elsewhere—particularly in Scandinavia 
and Denmark—the beginnings of the city; and prospecting 
warily in his indistinct field, tells us as much as can be hoped, 
where distinct history is missing. He has had the help of the 
best authorities, Haverfield for the Romans, and Dr. Round 
and Prof. Tait for the Normans. The name of London is Celtic, 
but the Celts have otherwise left little mark on it. The Romans 
made a deep impression wherever they stayed, and Mr. Page 
quotes the bricklayer who wrote in Latin, “ Austalis goes off 
on his own every day for a fortnight.” We can parallel this 
desire of London bricklayers for intermission of work by the 
observation of Dickens that they leant against posts for hours 
with listless perseverance. The Romans left in 410 a.p., and 
thereafter London history is a sad blank for two centuries, 
except for the detail that Britons of Kent fled there once. Prob- 
ably the place was deserted, and only a refuge for skulkers. 
Even the Roman orderly arrangements of streets seem to have 
been lost or disregarded. Later, London was the capital of the 
West Saxons, who were not leaders in the kingdom. Alfred 
first established the fortunes of the city, which since his day 
has had a long line of resolute citizens well able to assert their 
importance. Ansgar the “ staller”’ is one of the first of these, 
and after him Geoffrey de Mandeville was obviously a great 
power. Mr. Page,among his researches, discovers a few dominant 
families of London, who by frequent intermarriage formed an 
exclusive ruling body ; and a number of “ sokes,” special grants 
of land to prominent laymen or ecclesiastics. These are probably 
identical to-day with ten of the Wards of London, and the point 
is illustrated by three interesting maps. Early municipal 
administration in London, as elsewhere, is disputable, but 
nowadays charters and deeds are keenly scrutinised for the 
most likely conclusions. London was long in obtaining its 
independence, and its “‘ Commune ” is still a storm-centre of 
expert discussion. 

Throughout we admire the ingenuity which Mr. Page has 
brought to bear on his materials. It is none the worse for being 
tempered with caution. The earliest hints are gathered from 
burials, river-fords and bridges. Then come coins, which are a 
more certain source of information than place-names. One 
of the difficulties of realising the beginnings of London is the 
disappearance of its rivers. The Walbrook is now an under- 
ground sewer. Beside its fall into the Thames, when it was a 
river, rose in all probability the first small settlement which has 
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led from wattled cabin to the gigantic city, with its fine 
of buildings at Westminster, once an island of briars, and, lately 
a hall worthy of the London Councillors who rule it. : 


A WRITER’S CRUISE 


“ Racundra’s” First Cruise. By Arraur Ransome. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


This book shows Mr. Arthur Ransome in a new light. We 
see him becoming the owner and master of the thirty-foot ketch, 
Racundra, the building of which in a yard at Riga almost cop. 
vinced him of the truth of the saying that fools build and wise 
men buy. For the builders were nearly five months late ; the 
summer was mostly wasted, and it was only when the year was 
almost too far advanced for Baltic cruising that an exasperated 
Mr. Ransome was able to take possession of his still unfinished 
boat and put to sea. 

Yet, despite unpainted wood, cleats that were not fastened 
and ungalvanised nails in the cabin work, which had laboriously 
to be replaced by brass screws, the perfect behaviour of Racundra 
soon gave Mr. Ransome the quite proper pride in his boat and 
in his own success as master, which is half the charm of this 
delightful account of the first cruise from Riga to Helsingfors 
and back. The cruise lasted five weeks and covered five hundred 
miles. The crew were the cook, of whom we hear little, and a 
quaint figure of an aged seaman, white-bearded and gnome-like, 
who had sailed in Lord Brassey’s famous Sunbeam, and had so 
long ago spent fifteen years of his youth in Australia that, when 
Mr. Ransome rescued him from looking after dinghies at Riga, 
he had almost forgotten English. Mr. Ransome gives fascinating 
accounts of the places visited, amongst which were medizval 
Reval and the lonely island of Runé, which he describes with 
reason as the most romantic island of Northern Europe. The 
two hundred and seventy inhabitants are Swedes, but speak an 
archaic Swedish and live in an atmosphere of the Middle Ages. 
The men are seal hunters : 

Each seal killed belongs not to the lucky hunter but to the 
community as a whole. The land has been divided into workable 
farms, and if a family increases it cannot acquire fresh land. It 
merely adds the necessary room space to the farmhouse and often 
does not even do that. Ifa son marries, he builds himself a bed, 
which is set up in the room of his parents, and twenty years later, 
if his son marries and the grandparents are still alive, another bed 
is built. 

But the main charm of the book lies not in such topographical 
matters but in the account of the daily life on board. All kinds 
of weather were met. The run in to Riga on the homeward 
journey was especially exciting, for by then it was so late that 
bad weather was bound to be expected. Racundra, however, 
behaved superbly and thoroughly justified Mr. Ransome’s faith 
in building her to his own special requirements. 

For she was a boat not quite on ordinary lines; her beam 
was enormous and her cabin made an ideal place for a writer to 
work in. We fancy that we shall hear of Racundra again ; we 
sincerely hope so, for we have already an affection for her, and 
merely to read her detailed description is enough to make 
anyone’s mouth water—anyone, that is to say, who is nota 
speed-maniac. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Rural Education. By Arraur W. Asupy and Puase G. Byies, 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

This is one of the most depressing books one could read. It 
consists of a careful and very competent survey of the educational 
conditions, for both children and adults, in the rural parts of Oxford 
shire. It shows, in the schools, teachers struggling nobly against 
almost impossibly adverse conditions—insanitary and inconvenient 
buildings, inadequate and unsuitable accommodation, serious lack 
of books and other equipment, no playgrounds, sadly insufficiest 
medical and dental care, apathy of parents and of the influential 
inhabitants of the villages. The teachers themselves are often ill- 
qualified, and almost always overworked. The school managers have 
often no interest in education. The Church and the squirearchy 
exercise in many places almost unchecked domination. The brighter 
children leave the countryside: those who are left are often the 
products of in-breeding. The educational facilities cannot be im- 
proved for lack of money, both to provide more and better teachers 
and to erect better buildings. Secondary schooling and continued 
education are practically out of the reach of the children of most of 
the rural workers. Movements for adult education have sprung UP 
of late years, but they have to fight almost general apathy with 
inadequate financial resources. Village clubs and social life are on the 
increase, but many villages have still no social centre except the ins- 
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The picture which the authors present is not intended to be one of 
unrelieved gloom. They record some fine achievements and much 
of notable struggle against adverse conditions. But they leave no 
possible doubt that the conditions are appalling, or that at bottom 
they depend on the hopeless poverty of the mass of the labourers, a 
poverty which has become much worse since the survey was made. 
The farmers, who used to send their children to the village schools, 
have mostly withdrawn them, and have thus lost the incentive to 
secure improvements. Yet, as this book makes clear, there is nothing 
insoluble about the problem. It is mainly a question of the com- 
munity’s willingness to meet the cost of making things better. A 
reading of the facts here set out should convince everyone who 
believes at all in education of the urgency of the need. 


Natural Education. By Winirrep Sackvitite Stoner. Lane. 6s. 

Parents have many vices, but none worse than showing off their 
clever darlings. In America it is a highly organised business, and 
precocious children are turned into public characters, are reported on 
by University professors, interviewed by the newspapers, and them- 
selves give public lectures and recitations, and write syndicated 
magazine articles and stories. Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr., is the 
queen of them all. Strangely enough, she has not written this book, 
but has left that to a mere grown-up, her mother. But no doubt a 
child who went shopping by herself at two, who could use a type- 
writer before she was three, who knew eight languages, was lecturing 
at Chautauquas and was writing stories and verses for the magazines 
before she was five, has many irons in the fire ; she may well make 
mother her Press agent. The book is an account of Winifred’s highly 
intensive training; many of the devices described are in themselves 
excellent, but the doing of nothing without a “ goal” is very sad. 
What goal? Mrs. Stoner quotes this journal as saying once that the 
world and its people were getting uglier each year. With her ideals 
we have no quarrel, and we hope that Winifred will indeed make the 
world better and more beautiful. After all, some of the world’s great 
men were infant prodigies. She, at any rate, will be a great writer 
for the magazines. 


Where the Blue Begins.“ By Curistorner Mortry. Heinemann. 5s. 
One of the most brilliant of the younger critics the other day made 
a plea for the full acceptance of fantasy in prose. Why, she asked, 
should we take any wildness of invention from a poet but insist 
upon normality in the novelist? Mr. Christopher Morley, through 
the antics of his preposterous Mr. Gissing, asks: Why not, indeed ? 
His Gissing is a dog, who furnishes opportunity for many a stroke 
of satire upon the ways of present-day New York. The book is 
beautifully written—that is only what we should expect from the most 
accomplished of those artists of the daily column who provide a play- 
ground for the educated reader in the New York papers. But we 
have a definite ground of quarrel with Mr. Morley. No writer, how- 
soever skilful, can bring off a thing of this kind unless his fable can 
be kept within a scheme of rational absurdity. All the classic extrava- 
ganzas pass this test. Mr. Morley’s delectable beast does not. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is becoming more and more restricted, but 
this is usual at this time of the year. It is at last 
dawning upon the Stock Exchange that all the promises 

of better trade were illusory, but here and there, a company 
shows that it has turned the corner, as, for instance, De Trey and 
Co., the dental manufacturing concern, which at last resumes 
dividends. Some good investments are now to be picked up 
among recent new issues, e.g., Argentine (Port of the Capital) 
5 per cent. Bonds at 85}, Dutch East Indies 5 per cent. Bonds 
at 903, Tokyo Electric Light 6 per cent. Bonds at 94}, and 
Horne Brothers 7 per cent. Preference at 18s. 6d. In the oil 
market the only activity is shown by Agwi Petroleum and 
Agwi Marketing at about 26s. 8d. each, from which one may 
conclude that good news regarding the American negotiations 
is imminent. The reduction in the price of petrol should benefit 
these companies. Rubber shares are still quiet, but I repeat 
my prophesy that the autumn will see a sharp upward movement 
here on the statistical position of that commodity. Speaking 
generally and yet technically, the recent fall appears to have 
weeded out most weak speculators, so that the position of the 
markets is fairly, healthy ; which is just as well in politically 
disturbed times. 8 P 
* 


I have often thought that if I could find no other way to 
earn a living, I might adopt a new profession in the shape of 
representing shareholders at the meetings of unsuccessful 
companies, and speaking on their behalf. Shareholders gener- 
ally on these occasions are like a flock of sheep and are extremely 
timid, but welcome a strong lead. Directors are frequently 
equally helpless in the conduct of public business, and some 
years ago when the Union Cold Storage Company desired most 
unfairly to modify the rights of its debenture holders, and 


called them together to vote the resolution reducing the valye 
of their security, I, having to lead the opposition, was surprised 
to find how easy it was to defeat the scheme owing to the utter 
ineptitude in the conduct of a meeting, of the chairman of the 
company, who is now Lord Vestey ; although that gentleman, 
with the proxies at his command, could have overridden aj 
opposition. I see now that someone else has been seized with 
the idea, for the following advertisement appeared last week 
in the Financial Times : 

GENTLEMAN offers his services as experienced 

speaker at company meetings on behalf of 

directors or shareholders. First-class references as 

to ability and standing. 

It will be noticed, however, that this gentleman does not 
mind whether he has to lead the meeting in favour of the share. 
holders, or to speak—as an independent shareholder, of course— 
so as to forward the designs of the directors. Anyone accus. 
tomed to political speaking can run away with an ordinary 
meeting of shareholders. Can it be, perhaps, that the advertiser 
is one of our aforetime prominent statesmen ? 

* * * 


Most newspaper readers are aware of the fact that the present 
American immigration law, whereby the number of immigrants 
permitted into the country is severely restricted to a certain 
percentage of each nationality, is bringing about a shortage of 
labour in the United States ; but it is not so commonly known 
that that country has also a labour problem arising from internal 
migration. This consists in the movement from the land to 
the industrial centres, owing to the higher wages offered there, 
but while this phenomenon is familiar enough to us in Europe, 
there is the additional factor in the United States that so many 
of the agricultural workers were ne; These are going in 
large numbers ‘rom both the farms and the towns of the South 
to the industrial centres of the North and West, where they can 
earn higher wages. This started during the war, was checked 
by post-war readjustment of wage scales, and has now recom- 
menced with such intensity, that the Governor of Mississippi 
estimates that from ten to fifteen per cent. of the negroes of 
that state have moved away, whilst, it is stated, that during 
the last twelve months thirteen out of every hundred negro 
farm labourers in Georgia have left the State. The farmers 
of the United States are already at a disadvantage because 
their products have not increased in price anything like other 
commodities which they have to purchase, which, of course, 
renders them less able to compete with the industrial states in 


securing labour. - a 2 


The report and accounts of the Birmingham Municipal Bank 
for the year ended March 31st, 1928, make a splendid showing. 
At the end of the year, there were 100,254 open accounts, an 
increase of 24,015 on the year, which means that more than one 
in ten of the entire population of the city, men, women and 
children, are customers of the Municipal Bank. The amount 
deposited during the year totalled £1,950,916 and withdrawals 
£1,012,165, and the amount standing to the cre-lit of depositors 
at the end of the year had reached £2,883,942, or an average of 
£28.15.4 per head. £84,000 was advanced during the year to 
405 people for house purchase, making a total since the establish- 
ment of the bank of £433,248 ; at the end of the year the number 
of mortgages totalled 1,251. The bank collects the Water Rate, 
and 15,700 ratepayers made use of it for this purpose, whilst 
1,922 depositors arranged with the bank to pay from their 
accounts the amount of the demand notes for the ordinary 
rates. Home safes (“ made entirely in Birmingham”) have 
been started and appear to be a great success. The bank already 
has twenty-seven branches, most of which are in course of trat- 
sition from temporary to permanent premises, and most of them 
are open in the evenings, thus affording tradesmen much 
facilities for banking their takings over the week-end. After 
paying 3} per cent. interest on all deposits, the bank ends up 
the year with a net profit of £9,692, and as there are no share- 
holders, this goes to the reserve fund, which already, after 3} 
years working, amounts to £48,895. The Committee of Manage 
ment contains members of all political parties, including the 
present Minister of Health, and it is gratifying to see that while 
people in the House of Commons are proving to their own satis- 
faction what a direful failure Socialism is theoretically, their 
colleagues elsewhere are proving what a great success it can 
in practice, for the citizens of Birmingham enjoy what the 
citizens of London have never had, viz., facilities at their door 
for banking in really small amounts (1d. upwards), with absolute 


safety. 
A. Emm DAVIES. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HOVIS, LIMITED 


The Ordinary General Meeting of Hovis, Limited, was held on 
ie. July roth, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. Mr. 
J. F. — (Assistant Managing Director) presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: This occasion is an unique one in the 
wnals of the company, inasmuch as, in the first instance, it is our 
ath Anniversary ; and secondly, we have three statements of 

gecounts to place before you in respect to the years ended March 31st, 

1921, pag te 31st, 1922, and March 31st, 1923, respectively. 
Reviewing the accounts for the year ended March 31st, 1923, the 
capital, will observe, in this year is increased by {28,ooo—the 
smount that was distributed to you as a bonus in December last year. 
The Reserve account stands at {145,302, after deducting therefrom 
already referred to. We ask your to increase 
that reserve in the before you to-day to {160,000, as we 
felt incumbent wi e increasing b and, perhaps it may be 
sided, success, that we would not neglect the conservative policy 
that has always been the aim and purpose of the Board. Turning to 
the Credit side of the balance sheet, we see further additions come 

to £25,900. 

aoe also purchased the freehold of our property at Stratford. 
and incurred an expenditure on plant at our various mills of about 








8,000 
ne Our ‘all. round increases on capital in the three years comprised in 
the accounts under review come to, roughly speaking, £100,000, and 
the tion we have written off in the period comes to £50,000, 
soyou will doubtless agree that a conservative policy has been adopted, 
Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, you will see that the net 
profit on trading comes to £78,000, and, alter deducting the dividends 
me there is an available balance of £41,895, which we Fg ne shall 

ted as set forth in the directors’ report. The position of 

pany as at March 31st last shows us to be in a sound condition. 

sy is gratifying to be able to record that the sales of Hovis are 

continuing to show an increase, and all our side lines—our Van and 

Barrow building Departments, our Printing Department, Baskets and 
General Sundries are helping us along very nicely. 

(cape macnn remarked, on seeing the report, that if we 
had anything rn phe ep eed om 4 = ity and thus being 
al lee fo the fehion — quarter of a century has shown progress 
aah yest, steady, nothing sensational, and it has been a source of 

tion to those associated with this business that in building up 
ie pation they have been assisting to benefit humanity, as we are 
t that it is to the good of the community that the consumption 

of Hovis should be universal. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





EXHIBITION. 


| ECSSTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
(1) — DRAWINGS—from Delacroix to 


and Picasso. 
(2) ETCHINGS by WHISTLER and other masters. 


TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 


AST SHEEN.—To Let, Furnished, at moderate rent, from 
August = ad ? months or longer. Semi-detached house, 2 reception, 
At . kitchen, scullery, usual offices. Good vegetable garden. 
near u rt train. — Apply Box, 901, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Quee Steet, Ki Kingsway, London, W.C. 


(oSWOLDs, CHALFORD HILL.—For Sale, attractive old 

Stone-tiled House. Hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, large attics, bathroom, 

Sanitation, gas. Faces south; lovely view. Garden half acre. 

Sued convertible for garage. 2 min. P.O., 12 from station.—Write further par- 
ticulars Miss Hornsy, Chalford Hill, Glos. 


ee 





10—6. 














(CHILTERN HILLS.—Week-end or Holiday Resort. Good 
tennis; large shady garden; excellent food and  service.—Write Bell 
__ ed, Aston Clinton, Bucks: or "phone 374 Tring. 


Os —To let, furnished cottage, Campden, from 
ae a. Two bed and two sitting rooms; scullery; charming garden ; 
Two guineas.—ORANGE, University House, Birmingham. 


WANTED in SEPTEMBER, Montessori or Froebel School for 
= of six. Neighbourhood, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea.—Write Box 207 
Bw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


W2#ST HAMPSTEAD.—For Sale, Freehold House, well built, 

a non-basement; 3 reception-rooms, billiard or morning room, 
tervatory. 3 bedrooms, dressing-room and usual offices. Excellent garden; con- 
Tr — for garage. Electric light. Immediate possession. —Apply 
7 x 840, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 




















LITERARY. 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


UTHORS’ Mss. criticised, revised, and placed. 
y, Moderate 
A Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. DE ae | he 7 _ 


MSS. Setten, travel, memoirs, essays for British and 

serial or book publication, promptly considered ; 
expert editorial services available.—INTERNATIONAL LT, 
Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 


es 








Aceycy, 16 Featherstone 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Est. 1 First Class Only. 


1900. 
July 31, THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, by Auto, 28 days. 
BURMA & CEYLON. 
Four Months. With N. 8. oan. F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 
.E. 19. 





Nov. 2. 





‘THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 


W.Cc. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect yr - SN fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. a. a= per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams : “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone : Museum 1230. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Hou, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff = | trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. Exus. 





OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, Cliff).— 
B Comfortable Board-Residence the yey RB we 


among 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gus. Tel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 J 


Best localit tral. Lar rooms, brightuess, comfor 
y, cen . t.—Mrs. RocEas 
(Cookery diploma). - 


AKELAND. —ERAUTIPCL ae. best rambling 
centre. Tonic air. Wildest scenery. Victoria Famity Hort, Private 
and comfortable. “RAC. listed Hotel. £4 48. inclusive. 











War HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golk links.— Write Miss Foi. 





SLe OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House ; large roomy house 
and garden ; tepals Py ~ » 3 miles sea; mins. by "bus; centre 
ete expeditions Park, Isle ot t. ole 


= 





GUNNY SHANELIN, L. o. W. Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
Central, facing sea, special “‘ off season " terms. Mrs. WILKINSON. Tel. 102, 





ONDON.—" Where to Live” Department. Register of recom- 
mended Hotels, Boarding Houses, ~~ ‘eeeentieetirerernaees Y.M.CA., 
13 Russell Square, W.C. Museum 4255. 


REFORMED INNS. 

A bee iptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the P yk Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum vidend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


WITZERLAND.—W Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from 6s. a day. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can te obtained from 
the Secretary, Self-Activity, The Quabs, Welsh Newton, Herefordshire. 





OYS.—One or two (8-11) received in simple country home by 


Quaker family. Companions to boy of 10. Large garden, bracing climate, 
good educational facilities ; moderate terms.—Mrs. Burtt, Crich, Matlock. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN ” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon Turninc Co. (Dept.“‘E"), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone Dalston 4777. 





A CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing an J | 
10 weekly in spare time.— Write for 


} ay Either sex can earn 
free lesson to Dept. T. 19, w Institute, Montague Street, London, W.C. 1. 





OOKPLATES. Original —Write for particulars to 
Ossornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing ; queen made.— 
Addsess 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8. 





for a sonnet and other verse premiums. See Poetry Rev. 
£ oe booksellers or aa Se free 1s. 44., from MaNnaozr, 16 Featherstone 





uildings, London, W 
ATERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, S.W.2 
Tel.: Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 


including antenatal advice and medical attendance from 7 guineas weekly. 
No extras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. 





| COMPLETE VOLUMES “NEW STATESMAN,” IX. toX VIII. 
Unbound. Good condition.—36 Albert Road, Southsea. 





ool.—Will the 
our copies of the 
NEW 


R. C. W. FROST, 15 Charles Street, Live 
reader of New STATESMAN who recently addressed 
paper to the above kindly communicate with the MANAGER, 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 ? 





OCKROACHES effectually cleared from all dwellings by 
[ 7 a. as used in the Royal Palace. Never fails to accomplish its purpose. 
s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 58. post free from makers, HowarTus, 471 Crookemoore 

Road, Shem, or ’ through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 
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SCHOOLS. 
, 

MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD Ss CROSS. 
Sans 8 Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton , Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. OT vam at the School is to 
develop the > and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community ; to encourage -expression by means of Literature, A , Music, 
Dancing t of every description ; to resource and imitiative by 
practical work such as Coo! » and Poul The will be 
prepared for the Universities, Medical Profession for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, ke all such 


subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a 
Cross is 300 ft. — sy sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An bg ape School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 





Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation 4 io if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection. —Principals : . C. H. NicHOLLs and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 

OSPITAL HOME ScEzo L. 

ee SS eS eS Education 

for delicate or surgical ance. Massage 
chactateal Wantenant gheen ender a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 


11 and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now 
mus trated Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. HARveEr, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge 





HE SCHOLAR-GYPSY SCHOOL, HINKSEY HILL, OXFORD, 
provides a real education for boys and girls between the age of 8 and 18 years. 
WHAT IS A REAL EDUCATION? 

Surely it is a training that fits children for life under present conditions—one that 
gives them a comprehensive knowledge of themselves and the world in which they 
live, an insight into Industrial processes, and an appreciation of the co-ordination 
a labour involved in the manufacture of the ordinary things that they eat, wear 
and use. 

Any educational system that ignores these things and continues to assume that 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real education is mediaeval. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Hw ad Marcarer LL. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 


BBOTSHOLME.— A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. . School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 

of to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warpen, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Waan, C.M.G., ue ne Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 

4 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W 


;raamnores SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE 
WENDOVER. 
Principals: ISABEL, FRY and AVICE TRENCH. 








MANOR, 


Training 
Girls 8 to 18; Boys 


py AD Eg 4S. I a aeeny oo ere 
—— sees. 


ee ene, SCS eRS et Ga Smaten Saly oom. 
po should be made before July 16th. 





dienes ', *- PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
tinnks ra 4 ay Staffs. 


The particular for whose parents are abroad and who 
need individual care oy "heme comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 








AVERTREE, HORLEY, SURREY.—Boys 6-14. Immediate 
vacancies. Excellent preparation on P.N.E.U. lines for Public Schools 
and Dartmouth. Prospectus on application. 


| 





S*: MARGARET'S ScHuOcl. oe aces tor 
Board of Education).—Day and 
sve ior Dey Bearden Pencil Mee Roane 8. Anureony Bu 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 





_ sens, art invited for the position of Professor of 
e Lemans | of Otago at the salary of {850 per annum. : 
articulars and forms of application obtainable by sending ding stampe 
oolscap envelope to the HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEw ZEALAM, 
415 Strand, London, W.C.2, by whom completed applications yj 
be received up to the 31st August, 1923. 





ee 


ELL-READ MAN, aged 26, at present writing ad 
wishes to develop preference for literary or journalistic work ; — 
shorthand, interviewing, etc.; adaptable worker.—Box 903, New Stars 
MAN, to Great Queen Street, Siageees, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


EC EK COLLEGE 
(University of London). 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical English, German and Italian Literature and Languag, 
cans. “te pet ek” fret ten 
18., 18. us 
the SECRETAR 


For full particulars iy to 
BIR BECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 4. 
S ECOND VIENNA 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL: 
September 11th-28th, 1923. 
Economics, Politics, Art, Philosophy, Law, History, Languages 
Lectures by leading authorities from all over Europe. Excursion, 
concerts, sports, social events. Special travelling and accommods 
tion arrangements.—For particulars apply Dr. Grorc TUGENDmt, 
c/o London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwyct, 
London, W.C. 2. 





————__ 





BiRkEB 








TRAINING CENTRES. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FoR OssEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE ya 
ge dh LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School; Colet Garden 

. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. ; 
a .y Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. 
information concerning Scholarships, Loas Fund and Grants 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENCE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 La» 
downe Road, Bedford. — Principal : Miss STANSFELD. — ts are trained 
in T 





MA—Po 
the Board a 








this College to b 


Hockey, Lacrosse, 
£165 per annum. '—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


RAst LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), a 
UNIvVersrry Courses In ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGovEERING {ot 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Studeat~ 

Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





> 


EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES 
Expert gardening instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gatéas 
Home life; hockey.—PrRINcIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 








L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young children. New era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 

diligence, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References on 
application to Mrs. GERTRUDE Brrp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No. 
Northwood, 311. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy —_ 

bo y= yy ak ~ - I = t 3 “special Seention 
D ent s' a 

to health and "phgaieal development. Pupils for the Universities. Well 

qualified staff. ma E. Crark 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PaRK, S.E.12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





P. N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18 ; 
a eee for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcroze 
Eurhytbhmics.—Miss Driver and Miss Hitt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
C= CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 


(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
ned lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utile 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the pur 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisement 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line pe 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) ne line y 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding 

replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertiseme! 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings#) 


London, W.C. 2. 
—— 
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Changes of Address 


Se wishing to notify § 
change of address are — 
larly requested to write early ™ 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot t with. su 
Communications must be addressed t 
The Manager, New STaTEsMAN, 10 G 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


| ———— 
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, London, W.C. 2. 
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